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agThe long expected steam ship, The British 
Queen, arrived at New York on Sunday morning 
jast in fifteen days and a half from Portsmouth, 
from which she sailed on the 12th, bringing Lon- 
don dates to the 1ith ult. We have published all 
the news of interest brought by her, which is more 
unfavorable to the cotton holders than the advices 
brought by the Great Western. Cotton had de- 
clined nearly one penny, and there was a prospect 
of a further declension in the price in consequence 
of a renewal of the combination of the cotton spin- 
ners to ‘work short.” It is also intimated that the 
bank of England will still-further raise the rate of 


' interest, and thus increase the embarrassment of 


| day last. 


the cotton market. ‘The political news is not of 
much interest, and, with the exception of the war 
in Syria, all is quiet. 

The news brought by the Queen had not much 
effect upon the money market, for the public mind 
was prepared for glooiny tidings—pbut some anxie- 
ty was felt about the price of bills which might be 
wanted for remittance by that ship and the Great 
Western, which were announced to sail on Thurs- 
The quantity wanted was not large. 
and was mainly supplied by the Bank of the United 


States at 110, though some bills were sold as low 
as 1093. About a million of dollars has been shipped 
| for England and France in the course of the week. 


At the last advices from N. York the money market 


_ was,in some degree, more easy, and it was sup- 


we 


posed that the banks would relax their policy and 
“do” fair business paper to a moderate amount. 





The Great Western and British Queen both sail- 
ed from New York on Thursday last. The for- 
mer at about 1 o’clock P. M. and the latter at about 
2o’clock P. M. The Great Western carries out 
65 passengers, and the British Queen 120. Amongst 
those by the latter vessel areMr. C. C, Cambrel- 
eng, Mrs. Papineau and family, Madame Augusta, 
&c. while the lions of the Great Western are Mr. 
Vincent Noite and general Hamilton. 

It is stated that the ships are determined to have 
a trial of speed, aud that heavy bets have been made 
upon the result of the race! One half of the popu- 
lation of New York and Brooklyn lined the shores 
and wharves;to witness their departure; and the 
scene was not alittle heightened by the sailing of 
severa] packet ships. 


THE Bririsu QueEN. This noble vessel caus- 


) ed quite a sensation in New York, and tens of 


thousands crowded to see her. But few per- 
sons have had an opportunity of seeing her machi- 
hery and accommodations for passengers, &e. which 
are said to be of the very best description, in con- 
sequence of her short stay in port. As an evi- 
dence of the perfection of the former, it is stated 
that her engines were net stepped for one minute, 
froin the tiine she left England until she arrived at 
the pier in New York, where she took her station 
along side of the Great Western and caused that 
favorite ship to dwindle into a mere pigmy in com- 
parison. Our readers may form an idea of the im- 


> mense proportions of the former, from the fact, that 


see is thirty feet longer than the ship of war Penn- 


» 8ylvania! 


The Liverpool Mercury informs us that the 
great sté.mer, called the President, will be at that 


portabout the first of September to receive her |J 


machinery. She is larger, will have greater pow- 
er, aud is generally considered a much finer vessel 
than the British Queen. She is intended to run 
between Liverpool and New York. It is also 
stated in a letter from Tondon, in the New York 
Commercial, that the Great Western steam ship 


| Company are preparing to build an iron steamer, to 


me in connection with their present ship. She is 

obe named the «New York” and will have en- 

nes of one thousand horse power. 

“te New York Express, second edition, dated 

onday, 2 P. M. says:— 

A me commercial news by the British Queen bad 

is for the United States, has produced no fur- 

‘ ned tvorable effects upon our money market. 

mint » this news was anticipated, and the public 
was so stunned by the report brought by the 


teat Western, that it is, as it were, insensible now. 


therefore, the feeling in the market is perhaps, a 
little better. 


It is not expected that the losses on cotton will 
fall heavily upon many New York houses—for 
those houses here, which have advanced on cotton 
are but agents of holders at the south,—and the dif- 
ferences Eetween their advances and the actual price 
it will command is not believed to be very great. 
The blow it is thought, will fall with the greatest 
severity upon the south and south west, while the 
north will be unscathed. 

We hear of the exportation of manufactured goods 
from Liverpool to a considerable amount, intended for 
a market here, and for asale on British account. 
The necessities of the manufactures probably com- 
pel this sacrifice, for sacrifice it must be now, if such 
goods to any amount are sent, but the pressure upon 
the foreign money market probably compels the sale 
without regard to the loss. 

There is no panic in New Nork, as we see stated 
in some quarters. The attempt inade by the incen- 
diary publications of one political print, and a hand- 
bill in the streets, to run the banks for specie, has 
had no effect, inasmuch as the readers and abettors 
of such publications have no means of carrying their 
designs into effect. There are no failures attracting 
public attention, and we hear of none at all. The 
money market is tight, and the banks discount but 
little, but there is, fortunately, no great demand for 
money. What specie may be necessary for the regu- 
lation of the foreign exchange will quietly go out, 
but there is no alarm about it, and but little anxiety, 
particularly as long as the U. S. bank holds the rate 
on London fiim at 110. 


OFFICIAL—TREASURY NOTES. Zreasury depart- 
ment, August 1,1839. Amount issued under the 
provision of the act of October 12, 1837, 

viz: $10,000,000 00 
Of that issued there has 


been redeemed 9,627,105 46 





Leaving outstanding $372,894 54 

In lieu of those redeem- 
ed there has been is- 
sued under act of 
2ist May, 1838, 

Of that issued there 
has been redeemed 
Leaving of that issue 

outstanding 


$5,709,810 01 
4,776,450 42 
933,359 59 





Aggregate of first and second issues 
outstanding 

The issues under the 
provisions of the act 
of the 2d of March, 
1839, amount to 

Of that issue, there has 
been redeemed 


1,306,254 18 


3,857,276 21 


3,100 00 
$3,854,176 21 
Making the aggregate of all outstand- 
ing $5,160,430 34 
Levi Woopsury, sec. of the treasury. 


Case or GEN.GratioT. From the St. Lonts 
Republican of Jaly 19. We publish below a card 
from col. Joseph C. Laveille, the foreman of the 
jury in the case of the United States vs. gen. Gra- 
tiot before the United States circuit court. In ad- 
dition to the statement of col. Laveille, we can 
say, that in a free and unreserved conversation 
with two or three other jurors, on the same day they 
were discharged by the court, we heard from them 
the same statement here made by col. L. Any 
statement that col. Laveille may make needs no 
corroborating testimony here, or in any community 
in which he is known. Thereis no man in this 
community whose assertions will receive more cre- 
dence than his. 

My attention having been called to an article in 
the Washington Globe of the 27th of May last, 
headed “juries and defaulters,” I do unhesitatingly 
declare, in my capacity of foreman of the jury in the 
cause United States vs. gen. C. Gratiot, heard be- 
fore judge Catron, in the court house in this city 
in A ril last, that the statements made in reference 
to said cause are at utter variance with the truth. 





© public anxiety, is, if any thing, relieved, and 
Vor. VI. Sta. 23. sien ' 


The writer says: “The verdict would have been in 


agreed to givea verdict for gen. Gratiot. 
others I can only speak doubtingly, but I can aver 
) with confidence, that up to the period of our dis- 
charge only two of the jurors were prepared to 
a a ct 4 for the United States for the amount 
claimed. 


i ee 





accordance with the charge of the court, but forthe 
opposition of a single juror.” 


Now I state confidently, that eight jurors were 
Of two 


It was recommended to the jury to agree to the 
following: ‘In obedience to the instruction of the 


court, we find for the United States:’? this was 
drawn up and sealed, but not carried into court, 


andthe jury remained in charge of the marshal 
until dismissed at the rising of the court, without 
any change in their opinions. 

; Josery C. Lavitie. 
St. Louis, July 1, 1839. 





Consut. The president of the United States has 
officially recognized senor Don Juan Bautista Pur- 
roy as consul of the republic of Venezuela for the 
city of New York. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. H. L. 
Holmes, of North Carolina, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of North Carolina, in 
the place of Thomas P. Devereaux, resigned. 

Thomas Turner, of Georgetown, to be justice of 
the peace in the county of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Information has been 
officially received of the establishment of two new 
light houses on the French coast of the Manehe or 
British channel, viz: 

One at cape carteret, in the latitude of 49 de- 
grees 22 minutes and 27 seconds north, and 4 de- 
grees 8 minutes and 40 seconds longitude west 
from Paris. The light is a repeating light, at in- 
tervals of half a minute each, situated on a tower 
about 240 feet above the level of the sea, and 48 
feet from the ground. It may be seen in fine 
weather at the distance of 18 miles; the eclipses 
will however be total only beyond 7 miles. 

The other, on the central fort of the dyke at 
Cherbourg, in the Jatitude of 49 degrees 40 minutes 
and 28 seconds, and 3 degrees 57 minutes and 23 
seconds longitude, west from Paris; the light isa 
small light, varied by bright flashes every three 
minutes, situated on a tower newly erected on the 
central fort, about 65 feet above the water at high 
tide. It may be seen atthe distance ofabout nine 
miles in ordinary weather. 





Banks IN SoutH America. A citizen of the 
United States has obtained a charter from the re- 
public of Ecuador, for a bank, the principal branch 
of which is to be established at Guayaquil. The 
chief provisions of the charter are these: 

The bank is to be one of discount and deposite. 
The capital, five hundred thousand dollars, to be 
paid in coin of the republic, and to remain con- 
stantly in the bank. 


The bank may issue bills, payable in specie at 
sight, to twice the amount of the capital. No bill 
to be issued for less than ten dollars, under penalty 
of forfeiting the charter. These bills shall not be 
held as legal tender in payment of debts. The go- 
vernment may receive them in payment of duties, 
but will not compel its creditors to receive them. 

The bank shall lend to no individual at one time, 
more than ten thousand dollars. It thall hold no 
property, other than the banking house. 


It shall not be concerned, directly or indirectly, in 
any commercial transactions, other than the purchase 
of bills of exchange, foreign and domestic, under 
penalty of forfeiting its charter 

The bank may demand nine per cent. interest 
upon its loans, and not more. No officer or direc- 
tor of the bank shall borrow from it more than five 
thousand dollars at any one time. 

The charter shall continue for ten years, revoca- 
ble at the pleasure of the government. 

The bank ahall recieve in deposite all funds of 
the government. 

The bank shall receive in deposite all funds of the 





government, and pay them out, free of charge. 
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THe OTTOMAN porRTE, The Turkish vocabu- 
lary would be a very convenient thing for the rea- 
der of newspapers, and particularly at the present 
time, when Turkish affairs are brought into special 
notice. Many are confused by the various terms 
which they find in the papers; they read of the Ot- 
toman porte—the sublime port—the divan, &c. 
without gaining any very distinct ideas, and they 
either omit the oriental news as unintelligible, or 
content themselves with a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with it. Some of our readers may perhaps be 

ratified with an explanation of several of the terms 
in question although others will need no such infor- 
mation. We therefore turn hastily to several works 
of reference, and give the following: 

Sultan is the title of the Turkish despot. It isa 
word of Arabic origin signifying mighty. The pow- 
er of the sultan is an resi fe and knows no limit 
except the precepts of the Koran, and no restraint 
except the fear of assassination. The whole admi- 
nistration, civil, military and religious is at his dis- 

osal. Grand seignor is another title by which he 
is known. The title padishah also belongs to him, 
and is regarded in Turkey as highly honorable.— 
The present sultan is Mahmoud II. 

Ottoman, the appellation given to the Turkish 
empire, is derived from the naine of its founder.— 
Othman, Ottoman or Osman. 

Ottoman porte, or sublime porte, is the name of the 
Turkish government. The word porte, (Latin por- 
ta, a gate) was applied because this was the name 
given to the gate of the sultan’s palace. 

Divan, the name of the supreme council of state. 
Its original signification is—a board, or low level. 
Its use therefore corresponds nearly with our use 
of board for council. 

Grand vizier, the prime minister of state. On 
him devolves the actual authority. He appoints to 
all civil and military officers, and puts to death 
whom he pleases. 
from the Latin video, to see. 

Mufti. This is the title of the supreme judicial 
officer, and interpreter of the Koran. His office 
cannot be compared with any in the governments of 
western Europe. His rank is next to that of the 
grand vizier, if not superior. 

Reis effendi, the secretary of state. The word 
effendi is of modern introduction, and isa corruption 
of a Greek word signifying lord or master. It is of- 
ten used as a terin of respect. 

Pashaw, or bashaw, or pacha, the first being the 
most correct. This is the governor of a ‘Turkish 
province. He is appointed by the sultan or vizier, 
and exercises great power. ‘The most distinguish- 
ed have three horse-tails carried before them; the 
inferior only two.” The capudan (captain) pa- 
shaw is the high admiral. 

Mussulman or moslem signifies, in the Turkish 
language, a true believer. [ North American. 





VENEZUELA, NEW GRENADA AND Ecuapor.— 
Fxtract from the message of Dr. Marques, presi- 
dent of New Grenada, to the present congress of 
that state. ‘The divisions of the debt of Colombia 
among the three states into which it is now sepa- 
rated, is important to the interests of American 
citizens having claims upon Colombia: 

“The congress of plenipotentiaries, from the 
three state of Venezuela, New Grenada and Ecua- 
dor, into which the former republic of Colombia 
has been divided, has remained in session at Bogota 
since the 25th April, 1838. Order, and great zeal 
to promote the interests of these states, have mark- 
ed the labors of the commission. The subjects of 
finances and of the state debt, which exclusively 
engage the attention of the plenipotentiaries, will 
doubtless be satisfactorily adjusted; nor will those 
difficult and complicated questions be suffered to 
disturb the good intelligence which now subsists be- 
tween the three republics.” 

The report of the secretary of the treasury for 
the republic of New Greneda presents the following 
statement of receipts and expenditures: 








Receipts of the present year - $2,449,284 
6 1838 - - 2,192,572 
Increase - - $256,712 

Expenditures for 1839 - - $2,373,129 
Receipts - - - 2,449,284 
Excessof receipts - $76,155 


Remitted to London, to pay the interest on national 
debt - : : - - $144,000 
The public debt of Colombia, at the period of 

the tripple divisions, amounted to about $50,000,000 

by estimation. 

According to the projet of treaty adopied by the 
plenipotentiaries, this debt consisted of consolidated 
three and five per cent. loans and of floating debts. 
The ameunt of the latter cannot yet be ascertained. 


The word vizier probably comes } 





Of the three per cent. consolidated debt, there are 


$6,998,212; of debt bearing five yer cent. interest, 
there are $5,374,905. 


In the distribution of this debt of Colombia 
among the three states, it is agreed that Venezuela 
shall assume twenty-eight and a half parts in a hun- 
dred, New Greneda fifty parts, and Ecuador twenty- 
one and a half parts. [ Globe. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. It will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table, copied from a recent speech in the 
English house of commons, that Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States, are the only nations 
which are free from a national debt: 

















Debt per head. 
Proportion of 
£ £ s. d, 

England, 800,000,000 32 0 6 
France, 194,400,000 5619 7 
Russia, 35,550,000 011 7 
Austria, 77,100,000 2 7 6 
Prussia, 29,701,000 a.2%°:4 
N etherlands, 148,500,000 23 5 5 
Spain, 70,000,000 5 0 8 
United States, 
Sicilies, 18,974,000 118 4 
Bavaria, 11,311,000 216 0 
Sardinia, 4,584,000 Pe Oe 
Turkey, 3,667,000 0 7 8 
Sweden, 
Portugal, 5,619,000 | ae 
Denmark, 3,790,000 118 4 
Rome, 17,142,000 4;:,2:° a 
Poland, 5,740,000 7. 2 
Saxony, 3,300,000 ee 
Hanover, 2,234,000 110 O 
Baden, 1,570,000 1 9 2 
Wirtemberg, 2,506,000 . iv 
Tuscany, 1,384,000 1 411 
Hesse, (Darmstadt), 1,184,000 1 3 ll 
Hesse, (Electorate) 220,000 a. 2 on 
Switzerland, 
Norway, 252,000 0 3 1 
Kast India campany’s 

territories, 47,609,000 0 9 0 





VALUE OF IMPORTS. Comparative statement of the 
amount of imports of some of the principal articles of 
merchandise, in the three last years. 


| 1838. 1837. 1836. 
Bullion, gold, $230,694 586,549 1,913,137 
. silver, 392,843 594,291 318,250 
Specie, gold, 11,444,189 1,895,265 5,318,725 
“ "Silver, 5,679,390 _'7}490,309 5,850,669 
Teas, fr. China, lbs. 14,414,046 16,973,742 16,381,162 
” $3,495,151 5,902,695 5,34 1,506 
Coffee, lbs. 88,139,720 88,140,403 93,790,507 
“ $7,640,217 8,657,760 9.653.053 
Silks, $9,454,160 13,407,475 22,079,002 
Total free of duty, 60,860,005 69,250,031 92,056,481 
Cloths & cassimeres, 5,195,965 3,013,460 8,926,382 
Cotton goods, prit’d, 4,217,551 7,087,270 12,192,680 
« ~" white, 980,142 1,611,398 2,766,787 

Total at ad. val. 

duties, 27,090,480 37,716,374 59,343,388 
Flannels, squ’r y’d, 199,740 166,188 + ~— 635.316 
Pie $93,011 84,112 306,952 
Carpeting, sq. yds. 291,247 556,970 1,050,654 
" $159,979 623,101 964,915 
Sugar, brown, Ibs. 139,200,905 120,416,071 181,243,537 
Mo $6,466,199 6,118,166 11,623,699 
“ white, lbs. 14,678,238 15,723'748 10,182,578 
" $1,120,161 1,084,502 890,805 
Iron, bar, rolled, ewt. 723,481 956,892 933,514 
5 - " $1,825,121 2,573,367 2,131,828 
“ ham’rd, ewt. 426,389 626,512 658,752 
- a a $1,166,196 2,017,346 1,891,214 
Total, spec. dut’s, 25,766,919 34,022,812 38,580,166 


Agggregate, $13,717,404 140,989,217 189,980,035 


J. Q. Apams’ roast. Delivered at Canton on 
the 4th of July: 


The grand climacteric of our country.—May her 
old age never fail to fulfil the promises of her youth. 

The president of the day then announced the 
following toast: 

The sage and patriot, John Quincy Adams. 


“Who born for the country ne’er narrowed his mind, 
Nor to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 





Jupge WuirTe, or Tenn. At the celebration 
of the 4th of July, in Knoxville, judge White, who 
was present, was toasted, for his “firm, constant and 


unwavering support of republican principles.”— 
The Knoxville Times says: 


‘After the renewed cheers with which this sen- 
timent was received by the company, had subsid- 
ed, judge {White rose and remarked that, ‘So unex- 
pected were these expressions of opinion and feel- 
ing, so totally unprepared was he, to give sufficient 
utterance to the warm emotions which they had 
excited in his breast, that he had never risen under 
more real embarrassment than at this time.’ 





“After an eloquent reference to his inheritance , 
unalloyed whig blood from some of the in 
patriots of the revolution, and the manly rebuke : 
the a of federalism alluded to in the toast h 
remarked that as he ‘wished not to say any thing 
on that day, which might be adverse to the politica, 
feelings of any one, he wonld there conclude » 
He was here interrupted by urgent and reiterated 
cries of ‘go on! go on!’ when, after some hesgita, 
tion, he proceeded with a most lucid and master) 
exhibition of his own position—the consistency of 
his present opinions, with those of his former lif. 
followed by an exposure of facts, in relation to th¢ 
reckless and extravagant system of government 
expenditures, particularly as relates to Indian af. 
fairs, the chairman of the committee upon which 
subject, in the United States senate, he has been 
for many years. 

“Judge White concluded with the following 
toast— 

“By the hon. Hugh L. White—The Tennesse, 
Whigs—May they ever resist the exercise of up. 
constitutional and oppressive power, come from 
what quarter it may, irom open enemies or falsp 
friends. In doing so, ‘they follow in the footsteps’ 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and the other whigs of 1776.” 

AN IMPORTANT FACT IN MR. CLAY’S HIsTony, 
The Charlottesville Advocate, in an article on Mr. 
Clay’s public life,says, ‘‘it is not a little remarks. 
ble, however, in the midst of all this neglect, how 
invariably his master spirit has been looked to, both 
by friends and foes, whenever any great and imni. 
nent danger has impended over the country. At 
the commencement of the last war, he was the per- 
son selected by president Madison to be command. 
er-in-chief of the army, and he was not nominated 
only because the government could not get on with. 
out his assistance in congress, where his powerful 
mind and great popularity enabled him to render 
services, the value of which it would not be easy 
now to estimate—consummating all at Ghent, 
were, with the aid of the other commissioners, he 
succeeded in giving to this second war of indepen- 
dence an honorable, and, for us, happy and fortu- 
nate termination. 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. The Hon. John 
Reed, a member of congress from Massachusetts, 
was at Maumee city, Indiana, on the 4th ultimo, and 
joined in the celebration of the day. The Express 
says that, on being called upon for a sentiment, he 
rose and addressed the company to the following 
effect: 

“I rise, Mr. President, to offer an apology, and, 
in so doing, I ain impelled to state the feelings that 
have prompted me to offer the few remarks with 
which I shall trouble you. Iam among you, gen 
tlemen, a stranger yesterday evening, and, but for 
ad unexpected interposition of Providence, should 
have left you this morning. I have to thank your 
hospitality for the kindness with which you have 
treated an entire stranger, whose only claim upon 
you was that he was thrown among you on a day of 
national rejoicing, when the bonds of love to our 
kind are drawn stronger by the recollection of the 
signal benefits that have arisen from the union of 
men, all acting in a good cause, and influenced by 
the same motive. My thanks, flowing from a {ul 
heart, you have, for the generous consideration 
which has enabled me to participate in the celebra- 
tion of a day dear to us all, and especially for that 
cordiality that has taken away all feelings of 
strangeness from my bosom, and identified me wit 
you in social, as strongly as I have been attached 
to you, as a part of the great west, in my national 
feelings. 

“For a number of years, it has been my lot tore 
present the district in which I reside in congress 
and it is with feelings of just pride that I state thal, 
during the time, no single member has given more 
votes for the furtherance of western improvements 
Ihave watched the growth and improvement of 
the west for many years; and, although this is ™Y 
first visit to your land, my spirit has wandered bere 
much and often, while I have examined your m@ps 
—traced your great rivers—followed the meander 
ings of your mighty lakes—traced the course ° 
your canals and rail roads—and fixed in my ™!! 
the points where future cities are to arise, rich” 
the tread of a people rendered wealthy by the culltl- 
vation of a soil whose fertility can only be net 
pared to itself, and besides itself can find no par” 
lel. Nor, in turning my eyes to the west, we 
alone. Massachusetts—ihe whole of New Englan™ 
is looking in this direction with an intensity — 
is the offspring of their feelings of national pride® 
well as of their interest. Thousands of the wart 
prising of every sort are looking upon the loxur 
plains and rich valleys of the great west a5” 
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———_—. a 
lance of aces for the future homes of themselves and their 

Purest P ildrens while thousands more look upon this 
buke of Be ame country as the land from which their bread 
Cast, he ust flow, and which will receive from the east in 
y thing return its supplies of those innumerable manufac- 
litical ures which have rendered that country emphatical- 
Clude.» ly the workshop of America, and in many respects 
iterated of the whole world. 

hesita. «And this, gentlemen, leads me to the subject 
amagy which called me up to express my feelings. One 
Cucy of Me of the regular toasts of this day speaks of the great 
ner life. system 0 canals, of which the Wabash and Erie 
"to the forms the eastern branch as the chain that binds 
seen the fortunes of this place with those of the great 
1an af. BB tates of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. There is 
| Which J, bolder and a broader view to be taken of these 
18 been [reat improvements, and one that seems to me 


more consonant with the spirit of the day we met 
tocelebrate. I speak of the great works as they 
appear in a national point of view. We at the east 
Jook on them, not so much as the means of build- 
ing up one particular town, as the great chains that 
are to bind together the feelings and the interests 
of sections the most remote from each other. We 
jn Massachusetts are viewing with feelings of in- 
tense interest the progress of the great public 
works of the western states. We look upon this 
ountry as being tous what Egypt was to Rome— 
jts granary; and we cannot, of course, be indiffer- 
ent to the means which are provided for the bring- 
ing of your productions to our market, and for re- 
turning our productions to yours. Permit me, then, 
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to, both to offer as a sentiment— 
d immi- “The Wabash and Erie and Miami canals—The 
the At Bchains that bind together the interests of the east 
(he per- Mand the west, the north and the south.” 
inmand- 
minated J Navar. The U.S. steamer Poinsett arrived at 
on with. St, Augustine on the 17th instant, and was to leave 
owerlu! Hthere at the end of the week for Key Biscayne and 
> rendet [ithe islands of South Florida, in which quarter she is 
be €asy intended to cruise. The Herald says of her—**The 
Ghent, BPpoinsett, painted black, with her white painted ports, 
ners, he Baooks about the guards as gay asasloop of war, 
ndepen- Band above has as much top hamper as a load of hay. 
U fortu- She draws six feet water, and though schooner rig- 
‘ged, will run a chance of getting ‘‘snagged” on the 
‘eels if a pretty considerable supply of wood is not 
n. John ‘in readiness. What with «a small vessel, red hot 
‘husetts, PB poilers, a vertical sun, smoke, cinders and man- 
imo, and jrove-key mosquitues, the officers and crew may 
Express Fe anticipate delightful cruising.”’ 
nent, he F) The U.S. schooner Experiment, attached to the 
lowing Burvey of southern harbors, six days from Sapele 
Halet. (Geo.) arrived at Norfolk on the 28th ult. all 
gy, and, well. ‘ 
ings that BH} Lieut. James Glynn, commanding, passed mid- 
rks with ‘Shipmen James Anderson, William Ronckendorff, 
ou, 5% & passed assistant surgeon G. M. Delaney. 
but for B9 List of officers attached to the U. S. ship Levant. 
» Should FB Poseph Smoot, commander; Sidney Smith Lee, Ist 
1k your BQieutenant; Lawrence Pennington, 2d do; John C. 
ou have arter, 3d do; William B. Ludlow, 4th do; John B. 
m ap Marchand, sailing master; Benjamin F. Hart, pur- 
a day o Ber; William F. Patton, surgeon; John B. Aberne- 
2 to our My, assistant surgeon; Lathan B. Avery, passed 
n of . nidshipman; Samuel Smith, midshipman; Edward 
non : I’. Nichols, do; Forhall A. Parker, do; Charles M. 
need H Morris, do; Andrew Jackson Drake, do; Bayse N. 
mn a fu esteott, do; James H. Moore, do; Walter W. 
deration Bays, do; Elisha Fitch, professor of mathematics; 
sue Poshua Bryant, boatswain; John Lord, gunner; 
fort at rancis M. Cecil, carpenter; ‘Thomas H. Stoneall, 
ings ° £ aptain’s clerk; John Ottinger, purser’s steward. 
me with Fe 
attaches ), STEAM Fricates. As in the ;American, so 
national Be : the British navy, the general impression is, that 
+ tae '¢ existing steam frigates are total failure. We 
ot to —_ io net how it is France. It is certain that the 
ae nat, @°°st modes of applying the tremendous power of 
ate t oe Steain to ships of war are yet to be discovered. But 
en ra = ey will be discovered, and steam will be the 
emen iE yime tminister in the settlement of all warlike af- 
ment 0 fairs, 


If America be true to herself, she will win 


: — the honor of the discovery. France will probably 
red — : fet Ut, if this country eannot. France may now 
ur a | — in her arsenals perfect models of war steamers 
eal “ i 1 be built at short notice. She looks farther ahead 
nage oye England, much less ourselves. She has ar eye 
| om in Minot . future in all her movements, and we doubt 
, Fich ~ ‘Hat the best surveys of our harbors extant are 
he cull In her Possession. W 


Wherever a French national 


plat vessel goes, she comes not away empty handed 

; , smpty handed on 
— ay are of knowledge. While the brig Oreste 
i. land, served ued 90 Friday, lay between the forts, we ob- 
e hic ma swift a few evenings since, not far from sun down, 
y ide 23 fort pea leave the brig, sake directly for the 
Pentel” hospital afte: a short delay, move over to the naval 
ixuriant gineer {, taking a course that would enable an en- 
+ ag the I © sound the two shores with the greatest ac- 











island, and we lost sight of her in that direction. 
The result of her jaunt was no doubt a regular sur- 
vey of the habor and channel. Might not our na- 
tional ships act upon this hint, and supply the navy 
department with accurate charts of all the harbors 
which they may visit in their cruises, and which 
might be published from time to for the benefit of 
cominerce? [Norfolk Beacon. 

BuRNING MINE. One of the coal mines near 
Pottsville, Pa. was accidentally set on fire last win- 
ter, and although various efforts have been made to 
extinguish it, it still burns as fiercely as ever. The 
editor of the Miners’ Journal, who recently paid a 
visit to it, thus describes the scene: 

Leaving the cars we walked up the ravine, to the 
lower levels of the workings; here, although not 
surrounded by a flood of lava, we found the waters 
issuing from the driftway to be quite warm from 
the effects of the internal fire, and impregnated so 
)strongly with alkaline substances as to be extreme- 
ly nauseous to the taste. 

We now prepared to ascend the west brow of the 
broad mountain. Beetling above us for some hun- 
dred feet, and belching forth smoke and flame, 
arose the track of the vein, which we ascended on 
the crop. A little puffing and blowing brought us 
to the second level, where the disaster commenced 
during the extreme cold weather of last winter. A 
hanging grate placed at its mouth to equalize the 
temperature communicated fire to the couplings of 
the gangway, and was the primary cause of the 
vast damage which has since accrued. Some hun- 
dred feet farther up the hill, a large space had caved 
in, and down the fissures between the upper and 
lower rocks, could be seen a yawning fiery gulph, 
where Vulcan and his Cyclops might revel in, and 
salamanders only exist. A sulphurous exhalation 
issued from it, which rendered approximation not 
quite so grateful as lavender water, or as cool as 
iced punch. About the jaws of this vast cave, 
were deposits of sulphur, and some alkaline sub- 
stances in great quantities. Large rents and fis- 
sures in the ground showed the extent of the rag- 
ing internal heat, and many places appeared ready 
to fallin, and precipitate the incautious spectator 
into the chasm. Down the old air shafts, the cur- 
rents of air rushed with a rumbling earthquakey 
sound, to feed with their oxygen the volcano be- 
neath. Now and thena crumbling mass of slate, 
or a detached portion of rock, would leave the bed, 
where it had been recumbent since the world be- 
gan, and with resistless force, plunge headlong into 
the smoky crater. 

The vegetation on the summit and sides of the 
hill, showed the scathing effects of this unnatural 
heat: the tall pine drooped its giant arms, the hem- 
lock bowed its head, as if parched by arid suffer- 
ings, the young oak and chesnut were clad in a pre- 
mature ‘sear and yellow leaf,” and here and there 
the mountain vines seem to cling more closely to 
their parent trees, as if like the ehildren of Laocoon, 
they sought aid from the fiery breath, and 

“___. hissing jaws that sputter’d flame.” 

A dreary spot, is now, that once lovely mountain 
gap! the elemental war has protrasted all its beauty 
of foilage, the voice of industry is hushed, the rus- 
tic cascade seems to leap less merrily than it was 
wont, and the once buoyant air is heavy and op- 
pressive with the murky vapours that lower over 
the fair face of nature! 

When, or in what manner the ravages will he 
stopped is a matter of uncertainty, and equally so, 
is it, whether human ingenuity ean restrain them. 
In the mean time the loss of time and material falls 
heavy on Mr. L. C. Dougherty, the lessee, who has 
used every possible means within his power, to 
check the destruction. Attempts have been made 
to smother the flame, but it always breaks out in 
some new place with increased fury, and baffles its 
opporents. 

Our COAL SHIPMENTS. We last week gave an 
estimate of the comparative amount of coal shipped 
from our region up to July 20th, of last year and the 
present. Those whoare unacquainted with the 
statistics of our region, may be misled as to the 
quantity which will probably be shipped, as our ar- 
ticle may readily create an erroneous impression. 


the three last years is as follows: 


Schuylkill region. Lehigh region. 
1837 207,789 101,195 
1838 157,120 81,726 
1839 192,657 97,536 


Now it will be seen, that although the shipments 
of 1839 exceed those of 1838 by 35,537 tons, yet 
they fallshort 15,132 of those of the preceding year, 
1887. In 1837 during this month, our weekly ship- 
ments averaged 17,280 tons, while this year they do 





ey “cy. The boat then went down towards Craney | not come up to 14,000, and are decreasing. 


The amount of coal sent to market to July 20, of 


There remains of the navigation season about 17 
weeks, in which 290,000 tons may be shipped, 
which added to the amount already sent to July 20, 
viz: 192,657 tons, will give 482,657 tons, as the to- 
total shipments from this region. 


The total shipments in 1837 were 523,152 
do. do. 1838 were 481,719 
The supposed do. 1839 willbe 482,652 


In 1838 general commercial stagnation checked 
the increase of the trade, but its previous average 
annual increase had been over 100,000 tons. It 
appears, however, above, that we shall fall short of 
the shipments of 1837 about 40,495 tons. 

We are led to these remarks, in order to give a 
fair statement of the trade as it is, and to show the 
consumer the necessity of laying in his winter sup- 
ply of coal, without listening to exaggerated ru- 
wors of an overstock. In the present depressed 
state of the money market, dealers cannot obtain 
facilities for buying coal, and the consequence has 
been a very reduced shipment in comparison with 
1837, while to meet the naturally increased con- 
sumption, instead of 482,657, our region should send 
her 600,000 tons. 

The Lehigh coal region is placed in precisely the 
same situation. From their outlets there were sent 
the followiug amounts; 


To July 20, 1837 101,195 
do 19, 1838 81,726 
do 18, 1839 97,536 


It will here again be seen that the amount of 1837 
exceeds that of 1839, and in the former year they 
sent 8,700 tons weekly to market, while at the last 
dates they are ‘sending 9,315 tons weekly, which 
difference cannot materially assist in making up any 
deficiency an increased consumption may require. 
All accounts agree in computing 825,000 tons as 
the amount from aJl sources for this year’s demand, 
and it istherefore evident that every facility must 
be extended, and every outlet be unimpeded by ac- 
eident to allow it tobe met. [Miners’ Journal. 

Fort Presite. Uncle Sam having made ample 
provision for repairing the fort in our harbour, the 
work has eomimenced in good earnest. We visited 
the fort on Saturday alternoon and found everything 
in admirable confusion. The workmen were level- 
ling the old ramparts to the ground with the design 
of increasing the thickness of the wall and building 
nearly allanew. The gate and arch leading to the 
enclosure has been torn down and a new iron gate 
with granite posts will be erected instead. The 
brick wall will be supplied mainly by mounds of 
earth, believed to be a much safer enclosure. The 
buildings are also receiving the necessary repairs, 
The powder magazines, sleeping rooms and all of 
the soldiers’ quarters are to be remodeled and made 
safe and comiortable. We understand that a com- 
pany of U.S. troops will be stationed at the fort as 
soon as the work is completed. 

It has been suggested to us that as a fortification 
the location of Fort Preble is much less favorable 
for the defence of the harbour than many other 
points in the vicinity—than Hog Island Ledge for 
example, where there is a good and accessible 
foundation for building a fortification. <A suitable 
fort could be erected there which would command 
both entrances tothe harbor. Fort Preble com- 
mands but one, and the fort is overlooked by the 
highland of House Island. It would be well, there- 
lore, for the proper officers of the government to re- 
connoitre a little before making heavy expenditures 
on the fort. [ Portland Advertiser. 

DEATH OF TecumsrtH. Shaw-ben-eh, a Pot- 
tawatomie Chief, who was at the battle of Thames, 
lately gave at the United States hotelin this city 
through an interpreter, a full account of the death 
of Tecumseh. ‘Tecumseh was a very brave, but 
cautious man. He had, however, been wounded 
in the neek and became desperate. He thought 
his wound was mortal, and told his warriors that, 
as he must die, there could be no risk in rushing 
forward to kill col. Johnson. He did so, and Shaw- 
ben-eh saw him when he fell. His object was to 
strike the colonel with his tomahawk betore he saw 
him, and a moment more of inattention and the 
colonel’s head would have been sundered. He was 
shot just as his arm had reached the full height to 
strike the fatal blow. He described the colonel’s 
horse very minutely. He was very large and white, 
with occasionally a jet black spot. Another Indian 
incompany, whom Shaw-ben-eh said was but a 
boy at the time of the battle, interrupted him tu say 
that his mane and tail were black. The next day 
he with many others, and this boy, went upon the 
field of battle and saw Tecumseh’s body there, 
and by the side of it another Indian whose skin 
had been taken off. He said he had heard of this 
skin’s having been exhibited as that of Tecumseh. 
\They might think so, Butit was not. Tecum- 
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seh’s body had not been touched. Here some one 
asked where and how they buried him. This 
aroused the chief from his seat, and he was elo- 
quent in the extreme. None but brave warriors 
die on the battle field. Such, afraid of nothing 
when alive, don’t care for dogs, wolves, eagles and 
crows when dead. They want the prairie—the 
whole broad prairie to lie upon. So Tecumseh, 
the bravest man that ever was, whom the great 
spirit would not let be killed by the common sol- 
dier, but sent to col. Johnson to be killed, wanted 
no grave nor honors. He let every animal come 
and eat his flesh, as he made every red man love 
and every white man fear him. Shaw-ben-eh ex- 

atiated long upon his merits, and believed, if he 

ad killed col. Johnson and lived tothis day, the 
Pottawatomies would not have been away out on 
the Missouri river, as they now are. 

| Chicago Democrat. 

THE LATE FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE RAIL 
ROAD.—It will be recollected that we stated a few 
days ago that at the coroner’s inquest held over the 
body of the unfortunate woman who died in the 
Alins house of Washington city, in consequence of 
the injury which she received from the bumper of 
the engine on Sunday, the 7th instant, the jury 
unanimously expressed an opinion, whilst acquit- 
ting the engineer of any intention to produce that 
fatal result, that “it did appear to them that suffi- 
cient caution had not been observed.” 

To an application of the jurors for the re-instate- 
ment of the engineer, the president of the com- 
pany returned the following answer: 

‘Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Co. 
July 16, 1839. 

‘Gentlemen: 1 received this morning, your letter 
of the 13th inst. disclaiming any intention, by your 
verdict in the inquest in the case of the death of 
Mary Burton, ot causing the suspension of Ship- 
ley, the engineman, and preferring a recommen- 
dation for his continuance in the employment of the 
company. ; 

‘‘When I directed Shipley to be suspended until 
the facts could be fully investigated, 1 had not seen 
even the summary of the proceedings before the 
coroner, as published in the newspapers; but acted 
upon the official report from the proper depart- 
ment. 

‘Until the receipt of the testimony taken before 
the coroner, which, upon my application, has been 
furnished, it was supposed the engineman perceiv- 
ed the woman on the track at the distance of one 
hundred yards, and, taking it for grauted she could 

et off before the engine reached her, proceeded 
with the train without any precaution to remove 
her, until it was too late to avoid the catastrophe 
which actually happened. Upon such a state of 
facts, the want of the requisite judgment and cau- 
tion in the engineman was too apparent to be over- 
looked; but hearing that an investigation had taken 
place before the coroner, I deemed it only just, be- 
fore dismissing him, to order the engineman to be 
suspended until the inquiry could be made. Such 
inquiry has been directed, and, in its progress, as 
well as the facts developed in the coroner’s inquest as 
the opinions and wishes of the individual jurors 
will be allowed their just weight. 

«I would, however, remark, gentlemen, that too 

eat caution cannot be observed upon the part of 
all persons connected with the conduct and opera- 
tions of arail road, and that for the due enforce- 
mentof such caution, some apparent rigor even is 
oiten indispensable. 

“I am, gentlemen very respectfully, your obed’t 
serv’t, “Lours McLANg, president. 

«To Messrs B. K. Morsell, foreman, and Thomp- 

son, Bell, Ball, Miner, Belt and Rearden, ju- 
rors empannelled.” ; 

We are glad to see so important and just remark 
as that of the president of the rail road company 
in the concluding parts of his letter. Coming from 
so distinguished and intelligent an cfficer, it cannot 
help having much weight, we should suppose, upon 
the minds of the subordinate agents of this com- 
pany, and of every other rail road company in the 
union. Indeed, we believe that public opinion 
will re-echo the sentiment every where that too 
great caution cannot be observed upon the part of all 
persons connected with the conduct and operations of 
a rail road.” { Nat. Int. 





Rarzt roavs. The facility of travel is well il- 
lustrated by an incident which lately occurred at 
the late rail road convention, at Ithaca: 

The delegates from Goshen, which is only 150 
miles from Ithaca, commenced their journey by 
turning their backs upon the point of their destina- 
tion, and travelling eastward, 25 miles—then up 
the Hudson to Albany, 100 miles—thence by the 
Mohawkand Hudson, Utica, Syracuse and Auburn 


rail roads, 170 miles—thence to Cayuga bridge, 8 
miles—and thence by steamboat 40 miles, to Ithaca, 
343 miles by rail roads and steamboats, rather 
than 150 miles by the old mode. A similar result 
is produced on the northern frontier. Passengers 
from Ogdensburg go to Oswego, thence to Syra- 
cuse, and then by rail road to Albany. Indeed, 
the whole travel of the state is concentrating upon 
that route, which is connected with the southern 
frontier by the beautiful lakes Owasco, Skaneatles, 
Cayuga, Seneca and Crooked Jake, which extend 
from the rail roads almost to the base of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and with the north by Oneida 
lake and the Oswego and black river cauals. 

The towns upon that route already feel the bene- 
ficial influence, and overflowing hotels and crowded 
busy streets give testimony that our most perma- 
nent prosperity is to be derived from the cultivation 
of our own resources. [N. Y. American. 

HEAD OF THE “BeHemorH.” In all the re- 
mains of the gigantic mastodon, which have been 
found on this continent, there has not been ob- 
tained a single perfect specimen of the head. 
This, it has been supposed, was occasioned by 
the comparative thinness and weakness of the 
upper part of the skull. From this circumstance 
no opinion could be properly formed of the shape 
of the head of this extinct animal. This desi- 
deratum with the curious and scientific, has been 
found. Mr. A. Kotch, the enterprising proprietor 
of the St. Louis museum, gives notice in the Bul- 
letin of that city, of the 22d June, that the bones 
of the mastodon, with its entire head, have recent- 
ly been exhumed in Missouri, about 22 miles south 
of St. Louis, and are now in his possession, at his 
museum. In his description of the head, he says: 

“The outside formation and peculiar construction 
of the upper part of the head is different from any 
quadruped in natural history, that lam acquaint- 
ed with. It is composed of small cells about three 
quartes of an inch square, and about three inches 
deep, covered by athin cranium; attached to the 
upper jaw is a snout which projects about eighteen 
inches over the lower jaw, and which has never 
been described before. 

‘The position of the tusks in the head, has been 
a subject of discussion among naturalists, and they 


the elephant. It gives me pleasure to state, that | 
can now settle this question—for in the head I have 
discovered, I found a tusk firmly implanted in the 
socket, and had it conveyed with great care to my 
museum, but owing to the ignorance and careless- 
ness of a laborer in carrying it up stairs it was 
broken off, but its position can be proved by a num- 
ber of gentlemen of the highest respectability. The 
tusks are not situated in the same position as those 
of the elephant, or yet the morse, as was supposed 
by some. They diverge outwards from the head, 
with the convexity forward, and the point turning 
backward in the same plane with the head; the tusk 
found in the head measured ten feet one inch, from 
the base to the tip, following the outside of the 
curvature, and two feet in circumference near the 
socket. The other tusk measures only nine feet— 
part of the root is wanting. When placed in the 
head in their original position, the distance from tip 
to tip measures sixteen feet. I may add, that it re- 
quired two stout men to carry the largest tusk, and 
two yoke of oxen to carry the head ard tusks from 
the place of disinterment to the museum.”’ 

What must have been the size of this tremendous 
animal? And what revolutions must this earth 
have undergone since he trode upon our western 
plains? [ Sangamo Jour. 


MorE ATTEMPTS TO DEFRAUD THE CUSTOMS. 


the New York city prison, received a letter, request- 
ing to make an appointment with the writer on 
business of great unportance. The correspondent 
of Mr. Hyde, requested a letter to be sent to 
the post office, directed to Mr. John Boyd, de- 
scribing the place of meeting, how he was to dis- 
tinguish Mr. Hyde, &c. Mr. Hyde took coun- 
sel, and finally concluded to oblige his myste- 
rious friend. Accordingly a letter was despatched 
to Mr. Boyd, as requested, and an assignation made to 
meet him in the Park, opposite the oli! commission- 
ers of Alms house office, at 9 o’clock, p. m. pre- 
cisely. Mr. Hyde was to make himself known by 
standing without his hat. 

The letter being sent, Mr. Hyde next arranged 
with officers Sparks and Davis that they should sta- 
tion themselves at convenient distances from the 

lace of meeting, and that on Mr. Hyde putting on 
lis hat they should come up and seize his compa- 
uion. Matters being thus in train, Mr. Hyde repair- 
ed to the Park and stood uncovered. On the Cit 








Hall cloek striking nine, the unknown approached, 


have been placed in the same manner as those of 


Some few days ago, Mr. Hyde, head keeper of 


— sO 
and, aecosting Mr. Hyde, said, “You are Mr. Hyde. rat 
I presume?” Mr. Hyde replied, “I am. What jy te bi 
your business with me?” ‘The stranger then asked — 

y a . 


“You have all the keys, I suppose, of the pric, 


&e?” “Yes, certainly I bave,” said Mr. H. bet aa 
what of that—to what does 8 question tenq» of thing 
The stranger then proceeded to say, “There aj, fat ee 
some papers in the office of the district attorne ee 
which I wish very much to obtain possession of, jj; Fos too 
you will aid me to get them, any sum you naing — : 
shall be yours!” Mr Hyde then asked, “to wha this stat 
do these papers relate?” His companion replie, yeh 
“They have reference to a cuse of perjury and false iy 
entry made at the custom house.” oot 
r. Hyde having now learned all he wished t, oe 
know, put on his hat. Officer Sparks immediate] a ef 





















came up, and seized the unknown. On this he ep. 
deavored to thrust his hand into his breast pocket, 


but was prevented, and straightway taken to te ay by 
city prison. Being searched, a pistol, rifle bored ted, as 
loaded with ball, was found on him. This Weapon oe 2} 
was what he was endeavoring to get at when Spark, ais fi 
seeized his hand. He was recognized as bein a vast 
George A. Schapf, an yo ag teeny merchant of Pine Aogs' 
street, against whom a bill had been found for per. Bom Cu 
jury, in making false entries at the custom houge, tates, f 
and who was at liberty on bail. Schapf is now jy Be ‘Hlions 
close confinement, and will be so detained until his he Unit 
trial. pur SMO: 

— he quar 


IMPORTANT LAW CASE. A case, very important 


in its results on the property of Americans dying nd imp 


without a will in England, has lately been decided 500,00 
in that country. Mr. John Hammond, a native , 

Rhode Island, went to England on mercantile af. [e, 4 a] 
fairs, and whilst on his journey to Liverpool to qe! rN 
embark for America, was killed through the over. vain 


turning of acoach. He left about £1,000 sterling 
in England, but no will and no relatives there. By 
an act of our own congress, the consuls and vice 


nchors 
or. Tl 


consuls of the United Siates in other countries, are ae 
directed to take possession of the property of Ame. fers 
rican citizens dying there intestate or without re. eats’! 
presentatives, to secure the same, pay debts, and pes Y°SS¢ 
remit the residue to the treasury of the United org 
States, there to remain in trust for those legacies weak: 










entitled thereto, ‘‘provided ihe law of the country 
permits it.””, In conformity with this direction, col, 
Aspinwall, our consul general took possession of 
Mr. Hammond’s effects; and applied to Messrs. 
Baring & Co. for a sum of about £600 in their 
hands belonging to the deceased. Messrs. B.& 
Co. declined to pay over this money till letters of 
administration were obtained, and they could have 
a legal discharge. Application was then made by F 
col. Aspinwall to the proper court for letters of ad F News 
ministration. The queen’s proctor opposed. : din mi 
The judge, sir H. Jenner, decided, “that the ey, the 
crown had the right to the property of all foreigners Byoose sy: 
who died in England intestate.” It has been said, BP et—the | 
observed the judge, “that British consuls in Ame fsubse 
rica have the power, if they choose, to take pos Be: &e. 
session of the property of British subjects dying Bgour tm 
there in similar circumstances, and that the court ® anted. 
should foree a reciprocity. But this power is given B #eath. 
not by the law of nations; it must be by specid F ould | 
enactment, and it does not follow that this country npport 
is bound to follow the example. This country has P"* pres 
not adopted the principle of reciprocity, and there JF Bold al 
fore, the rule is not binding upon the court— ass, to 
Whether it be expedient to make any arrangement N, 
by treaty, to enable consuls in foreign countries By “eve 
to administer on the estates of deceased persons of Be P"gagec 
there own country, is a grave question, into whith _ | 
the court is not called upon to enter. I arn of he pub 
opinion in this case, that colonel Aspinwall as com Be"ey eff 
sul of the United States, is not the proper perso BR oe 
to take administration of the effects of the deceas ih cir 
ed; I am not satisfied that the evidence is sufficien! : A m 
to show that the administration ought to go # Bepusnt t 
prayed by him. I reject his petition.” ay m\ 
The queen’s counsel made no claim for the pt Bae a wa 
perty; nor is it believed such athing would be done ble Ww 
in any similar case. The property would — vd hs 
until relatives appeared and took out letters of | ibe 
ministration in England. [NV. Y. Gas. 
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CIGAR MANUFACTURE. The manufactory of M The) 


5 RN. 


laga employs 700 persons, (women and childre") , 

ba aking ents. A good pair of hands at - mo 
work may furnish three hundred a day; but v n ta 
the children cannot make half that number), '@ 5 401 


ily sup’ Beeus iter 
ing the average at two hundred, gives a dally ier an 


ly of 140,000. The manufactory at Seville &™ 
ploys 1,000 men and 1,600 women. These 2,600 The 


persons may be calculated as furnishing, ee TF dd 
average, 250 each per diem; or, altogether, 650,00" Bnd Ty 


Add to this number the 140,000 made at Malf’ Bevery 
and we have 790,000 as the “total of the yl : ls 
manufactured daily in Spain. The persons 
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Be press would take place—because publishers 
“Sould afford, from the greater amount of their earn- 
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the rate of one real vellon for fifty, which en-/to six per cent. 


ables a first rate inaker to earn but fifteen pence 
day. The best cigars are made entirely of Ha- 
yana tobacco, and are sold at the factory at the rate 
of thirty rea! vellons a hundred, or about three 
farthings English each. The second quality, com- 
osed of mixed tobacco, (that is, the interior of 
avana leaf, and the outside of Virginia), costs 
eighteen real vellons per hundred, or something 
ynder a half penny each. It may be seen, from 
this statement of the cost of cigars of royal manu- 
factory, that smuggling cannot but prosper; since 
tthe Havana the very best cigars are sold for 
twelve dollars a thousand, (or a trifle above a half 
enny each), while those of inferior quality may 
be had for one-fourth that price. 
[ Capt. Scott’s excursions in Spain. 

[The number given above as the daily manufac- 
ture of cigars in Spain would seem to be exagge- 
rated, as it would amount to more than 247 mil- 
Jions a year; and as there is no exportation of the 
urticle from Spain, it can scarcely be supposed that 
9 vast a quantity is consumed in that country 
lone, in addition to the great amount received 
rom Cuba. There were imported into the United 
States, from Cuba, in the year 1837, seventy-five 
nillions of cigars, and there were manufactured in 
he United States perhaps twice that quantity. As 
pur smokers average about five cigars each day, 
he quantity we have supposed to be manufactured 
nd imported would give tothe United States about 
1,500,000 smokers. } 





A NoBLE act. The Boston Mercantile states 
hat, in Febuary last, the brig Powhatan, cap, Gird- 
er, of Newburyport, in attempting to put to sea in 
e evening, from Marseilles, was driven from her 
nchors upon the rocks at the entrance of the har- 
or. The pilot left her to her fate. Cap. Girdler 
mediately proceeded in his boat to the United 
States ship Cyane, then in port, and inforined com- 
pander John Percival of the perilous situation of 
is vessel, when, with a promptness worthy of all 
raise, a number of boats, with officers, men, an- 
hors, &c. were dispatched to her assistance. The 
nnexed extract from her protests will show the 
alue of the service performed: 

“The vessel commenced striking at 12 o’clock, 
Qnd was got afloat through the timely and strenuous 

xertions of the officers and crew of the United 

states ship Cyane, which were unceasing until half 
Past 6 o’clock in the morning, and without which 
Mbe brig would have been lost.” 


y, the difficulties it has to contend with—the 
pose system of payments pursued with regard to 
Ht—the necessity of more punctuality on the part 


* 
a 


@fsubscribers—of better prices from advertisers, 
c.&c. The truth is, there are about three or 
bur times as many paper8in the country as are 
anted. The whole thingis overdone, or done to 
Meath. If there were fewer newspapers, the public 
"Would be better served, and the proprietors better 
B.pported, In that case, a great improvement in 


“ings, to expend more than they do upon their jour- 
Bals. 

Nevertheless, we hope that those who are now 
#Pngaged in attempting to effect an alteration in the 
ystem of conducting the financial department of 
Me publishing of newspapers, will persevere until 
hev effect a thorough reform. The proprietors of 


=f their own time, labor and means, and the efforts 
Bhey make to earn their money, and the public 
bught to be satisfied that a debt due to a publisher 
$ as much a debt, as if it was due to a merchant, 
rd ought as punctually to be paid. There is no 
nan who subscribes to, or advertises in, a respect- 
le newspaper, who does not get more than the 
» Worth of his money.” [Alexandria Gaz. 
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3 FOREIGN NEWS. 
4, The British Queen steam-ship, lieut. N. Roberts, 
-N.commander, arrived at New York on Sun- 
~-Y morning last, in fifteen and a half days from 
ortsinouth, whence she sailed on the 12th, bring- 
ng London dates to the 11th July. The follow- 
i's items of news brought by her are from the Cou- 
ler and Enquirer, Times, Express and Herald. 
he political news by this arrival, is not very 
Mportant. The warin Syria is making progress, 
=" no battle has yet been fought by the Egyptians 
P'' Turks, Engiand is quiet—France is quiet— 


t was Universally expected on the 11th July 


The notice, however, was not 
announced theugh it was intimated from the baak 
parlor that the interest would probably be advanc- 
ed on the following Thursday, the 18th. ‘ 

The ‘spinners at Manchester have renewed their 
agreement to ‘twork short,” notice of which was 
published in London on the 11th, and it was sup- 
osed that a further decline in cotton would pro- 
ably follow. 


The bullion in the possession of the bank of 
England has been still farther reduced—whilst the 
accounts fromthe manufacturing districts are en- 
tirely gloomy as to the export trade. This all tends 
to the impossibility of describing any real improve- 
ment in the general condition of monetary affairs. 
On the 8th, Mr. Hume made a motion in the 
house of commons for a select committee to in- 
quire into the pecuniary transactions of the bank 
of England since the resumption of cash payments ; 
and particularly to ascertain how far these transac- 
tions produced the alarming crisis of the manufac- 
ing, commercial and financial affairs of the coun- 
try in 1825-6, and in 1836-7; and also to inquire 
whether, as the bank of England is at present con- 
stituted, there evercan be stability in the curren- 
cy, or confidence in the commercial transactions 
of the country. 


American securities remained all unsaleable, un- 
less at the most ruinous quotations, with the ex- 
ception of the shares of Bank of the United States, 
which have been sold in considerable amounts at 
£23 7s.6d., and on the 11th were withheld by one 
influential party unless at £23 10s. 

Even one offer for the best of Pennsylvania 
stocks, ata price lower than 90, had gone off with- 
out effect, and there was no improvement since 
the departure of the Great Western steam ship. 

In the cotton market affairs had become _ consi- 
derably worse; for the fall at Liverpool had been no 
less than 1-2d. per lb. during the short time which 
has elapsed since the Great Western sailed. 

It is said, on authority of private letters by the 
British Queen, that the proposed arrangement be- 
tween the bank of England and the bank of France 
has been concluded, by which the former institu- 
tion will receive a large amount of specie. 

A letter from the most emiuent firm in the trade, 
states that “the largest spinners buy only from 40 
to 50 bales per day, merely to keep open the mills; 
and any person desirous of speculating might al- 
most make his own prices.” 

The crops in England are said to be very pro- 
mising, and in some parts the harvest has already 
commenced. 


The latest intelligence received in England from 
this country was of the 20th June. 

The budget of the chancellor of the exchequer 
presents some novel features. Breadstuffs to the 
amount of £7,500,000 have been imported inte 
England last year. An issue of exchequer bills 
to the amount of £7,893,954 is to be made to meet 
the charge of the consolidated fund. The surplus 
of 1839 is $2,124,054, being larger than the sur- 
plus of 1838. Penny postage is to be adopted by 
the government. 


American boundary. The London Globe says: 
—Her Majesty’s government has selected two com- 
missioners to proceed immediately by the British 
Queen to North America, to examine into the pos- 
sibility of simplifying this arduous undertaking, 
and bringing the question to a prompt and honor- 
able settlement. Lieutenant-colonel Mudge, of the 
royal engineers, an officer of high reputation in 
yeodetic operations, is one of the comunissioners. 
The other is Mr. Featherstonhaugh. This gentle- 
man has been selected as well for his scientific at- 
tainments, his very intimate acquaintance witb the 
details of this troublesome question, as for the to- 
pographical knowledge which his extensive travels 
in North America have enabled him to acquire. 

There appear to have been some further distur- 
bances in Birmingham, during which, according to 
a letter published in the London Chronicle, of the 
10th, the London police detachment acted in the 
most disgraceful manner. The letter in question 
was read in the house of commoms on the day of 
its publication, when Lord John Russell stated that 
he believed it to be altogether untrue. He said he 
had received a communication from the mayor of 
Birmingham, giving an entirely different account 
ofthe affair. The magistrate ended his letter by 
saying that the peace of the town was nearly re- 
stored to its ordinary state of quiet, and that very 
little delay would occur before business proceeded 
in its ordinary course. 

There had also been a riot at Ramsgate, occa- 
sioned by the committal of some men for hawking 
fish. In the course of it, some of the police were 
roughly handled, and the prisoners were rescued 











hat the Bank of England would raise the interest 


| from the building in which they were confined.— 


They were recaptured, however, the succeeding 
day, and committed to Sandwich jail. This occa- 
sioned fresh disturbances, during which some win- 
dows, &c. were broken. i 
The official quarterly report of the revenue was 
presented to parliament on the 6th instant. The 
total income for the quarter was 11,152,050 pounds, 
being an increase upon the corresponding quarter 
of last of 308,175 pounds. ‘The revenue for the 
year, ending on the 5th inst. was 45,049,430 pounds, 
being an increase of 2,076,659 pounds on that of 
the year ending on the same date of 1838. The 
increase in the quarter’s revenue is to be found in 
every department of finances bat two—the stamps 
and post office. In the first there is a falling off of 
44,711 pounds; in the latter of 12,000 pounds. 
The papers publish full details of the death of 
lady Flora Hastings. Her remains were convey- 
ed to Scotland for interment. At the request of 
her father a post mortem examination of the bod 
was made, and the result forever put at rest all 
doubts as to her innocence of the charge that had 
been preferred against her character. 
The whig ministry have, it is said, given up all 
intention of retiring from office. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster are announced among 
the guests at lord Brougham’s soiree on the 8th. 


Fourth of July in Liverpool._—On the anniversary 
of the Independence of America, the vessels in the 
various docks belonging to the United States, hoist- 
ed their flags. The captains dined at the Grecian 
Hotel, Dale street, and the mates, to the number of 
sixty, dined together in Cheshire. The American 
consul, Mr. Ogden, christened his second child on 
the same day, and gave a sumptuous breakfast on 
the occasion. 

Letters from the Hague state that the marriage 
between the prince of Orange and the princess So- 
phia, of Wirtemberg, is null, according to the laws 
of the country, in consequence of some informali- 
ty in the preliminary proceedings. 

Three of the French insurgents who were upon 
their trial at our last advices, have been found 
guilty. Their names are Barbe, Bernard and Hia- 
lon. The former too, it is supposed, will be con- 
demned to death, and the last named to perpetual 
imprisonment. 
Accounts of an unpleasant nature had reached 
Paris from Lyons. They stated that an insurrection 
was apprehended in that city, but that the authori- 
ties had taken the necessary measures for prevent- 
ing, orat all events, for suppressing it. The great 
manufacturing house of D—— had stopped pay- 
ment for 1,100,000f. 


Our German letters represent as certain the mar- 
riage of the heir to the Russian throne with the 
princess Marie of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Among the passengers by the Queen are Mr. 
Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, appeinted by 
the English government to make a new survey of 
the gered line, between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. 

Junius Smith, esq. a director of the company, 
and the father of Atlantic steam navigation, is also 
a passenger. 


Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 

London, July 10th, 1839. By extraordinary ex- 
ertions on the part of the proprietors of the British 
Queen, this leviathan in steam navigation, has de - 
parted from the Thames this morning, and will 
leave Portsmouth to-morrow night. It is needless 
to remark upon the intense interest which has been 
excited in this country as to the fate of this mag- 
nificent vessel; forto you the result will be the ear- 
liest known. 


It is, with regret, that I am compelled to con- 
tinue the description of the same gloomy condition 
of monetary and mercantile affairs, as that which 
prevailed at the time of the departure’ of the Great 
Western steam ship. The pressure for money has 
been diminished in only the very slightest degree; 
for certainly, during yesterday and this morning, 
the payment of the half yearly dividends on the 
3 per cent. consols, may be said to have brought 
forward a slight increase of capital into the stock 
exchange. 

For the only cheering symptom to be noticed is 
that the dividends have not been demanded in gold 
to any usual extent, and there is consequently some 
expectation that the money market will be materi- 
ally relieved by the large additions to the circula- 
tion created by the payment of many millions of 
bank of England notes. The improvement, how- 
ever, if any, is yetof the most uncertain and tri- 
fling extent; and the foreign exchanges for the last 
two foreign post days, having been decidedly ad- 
verse—and the bullion in the possession of the 
bank of England having been still further reduced 
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Nothing now is of so much importance in the 
affairs of this country as the prospects of the crop 
of grain. The weather has been changeable, but 
not altogether unfavorable during the four days 
which have elapsed since the sailing of the Great 
Western steam ship. So fickle, however, is the 
climate of ae ree that it is yet impossible to con- 
jecture the final prospects of the country with 
reference to the supply for the ensuing—either for 
good or for evil—undonbtedly most important mer- 
cantile and political year. 


The South America packet ship of the 19th, 
from New York, arrived at Liverpool last night. 
The letters are filled with accounts of depression of 
stocks—pressure for money, and unfavorable intel- 
ligence from the southern states. 


London, July 11. The bank broker was again 
in the English stock market with exchequer bills, of 
which he effected sales to the amount of 20,00v/. at 
20s. premium. Itappeares to be generally understood 
now that these sales were for account of the bank. 
Rather more activity was displayed in business 
to-day, attributable to the failure of one of the job- 
bers in the house, and the necessity arising there- 
from for those having had transactions with him to 
re-arrange their books. The failure was of trifling 
amount, his differences being reported at between 
7,0001. and 8,0002. only. Consols fluctuated little 
during the day, and left off nearly as before, for the 
account being 93 5-8, and for money 92 to 1-3, ex- 
dividend. Bank stock was 191 1-2 to 2; India 
stock, 250 1-2 to 11-2; Exchequer bills, 20s. to 22s. 
premium. 


London, July 9, 1889. Review of the corn trade. 
By advices from the south of Europe, we learn that 
though partial injury has been done to the growing 
crops in some districts by the severe storms experi- 
enced there during the last month, the prospects 
for the coming harvest are on the whole favorable. 

In Italy, wheat was rapidly approaching matu- 
rity; and a letter from Leghorn, dated the 26th ult. 
states that samples of the new produce were spee- 
dily expected at market; this coupled with the 
continued arrivals of supplies from Odesa, &c. 
have caused the trade to become exceedingly de- 
pressed, and occasioned a considerable fall in the 
prices; some re of Danube of tolerable good 
quality, which had cost the importers 12 1-2 livres, 
or about 38s. 3d. were offered at equal to 27s. 6d. 
per quarter free on board; other descriptions at pro- 
portionably low rates. The weather continued 
fine, and reaping was fast drawing to a conclusion. 

At most of the upper Baltic ports the value 
of grainhas been pretty steadily maintained, and 
in some instances a slight advance has even been 
obtained on former prices; this was the case at 
Stettin on the 25th June, the English mail having 
brought orders for the purchase of wheat, but 
subsequently the market became dull again, and on 
the 29th ult. the enquiry had again subsided. 

From Danzig we have letters of the 28th June; 
the holders of wheat had for some days previous 
insisted on higher prices for wheat, and one or two 
small parcels had been disposed of at an improve- 
ment of Is. per quarter; the business had, however, 
been checked in consequence of the rise, and the 
London letters of the 21st holding out no encou- 
ragement to expect a renewed demand, sellers had 
consented to take previous rates, at which several 

ots changed hands, 50 lasts of very fine high mixed 
new wheat brought 47s. 6d. and 50 lasts of do. do. 
old at 48s. good old high mixed had been sold at 
43s. 6d. to 44s. the best runs of high mixed Volthy- 
nia, of crop of 1838, at 42s. 6d. mixed Volthynia 
of indifferent color at 40s. 6d.; good red Galicia at 
41s. to 41s. 6d. and inferior mixed at 38s. per qr. 
free on board, the weight of the best parcels aver- 
aged about 61 to 62 Ibs. and of the inferior kinds 
60 to 61 Ibs. per bushel. Rye had further declined 
in price, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. being the top ype ret 
In other articles nothing of importance had taken 
place. The weather was wet, which interfered 
with the working of grain. There were plenty of 
vessels seeking freights, and one had been fixed 
for Leith at 4s. 6d. per quarter for wheat, a further 
reduction. 


A letter from Hamburgh of the 2d inst. states, 
that accounts had been received there from Pom- 
merania and Mecklenburgh, complaining of injury 
suffered by the growing crops in that tract of coun- 
try by heavy rains; a great many fields were said 
to have been completely laid, and otherwise da- 
maged. The Hamburgh market was more animated 
for wheat, and about 2,500 quarters had been sold, 
partly for shipment to England, and partly for the 
manufacture of flour,at rather enhanced prices: 
59 Ibs. red Saal had brought 48s. 9d.; 59 1-2 Ibs. do. 
49s 3d. and good red qualities, weighing 60 Ibs. per 
bushel, 50 per quarter. In other kinds of grain 
nothing of consequence had been done. 


The weather has been gradually improving since 
this day week, and most of the accounts from the 
country state, that with the exception of an occa- 
sional thunder shower, no rain has fallen. In the 
early part of the week, the temperature was low, 
but since last Thursday we have experienced an in- 
crease of warmth, which no doubt has much bene- 
fitted the growing grain crops; complaints, how- 
ever, still reach us, some of which no doubt are 
well founded, and there appears to be just grounds 
to fear that the coming harvest will be late, and 
consequently precarious, which with our exhaust- 
ed stocks, is of itself a sufficient reason to eal- 
culate on present prices being at least maintained. 

The trade for wheat has been exceedingly firm 
at all the principal country markets held during the 
week, and owing to the very scanty nature of the 
supplies of English, fine qualities have generally 
advanced Is. to 2s. per quarter; at Liverpool the im- 
provement has been greater, and a good deal of bu. 
siness was done there on Tuesday, but on Friday, 
the trade became less animated. 

The intelligence received from Scotland since 
our last, respecting the progress of vegetation, is on 
the whole, favorable, though in some of the north- 
ern counties, the weather has been both cold and 
wet, but this has not been the case in the south. 
Wheat nevertheless met a fair sale at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday; Oats were also in tolerable request, 
and maintained previous rates. At Glasgow on the 
same day there was a fair demand for wheat and 
flour, and the latter article in some cases brought 
1s. per sack above former rates. Oats were 6d. to 
ls. lower. 

Letters from the north of Ireland state that the 
rain had been succeeded by warm dry weather, 
which had caused the face of the country to assume 
a very flourishing appearance, aud caused some 
decline in the value of grain, notwithstanding 
the scanty character of the deliveries from the 
farmers. 

At Mark Lane scarcely a sample of English 
wheat has appeared since Monday last, the rates of 
that day have consequently been firmly supported, 
and if any superior samples had been offered they 
would probably bave met a ready sale to the millers 
at fully previous terms. 

Of foreign wheat the arrivals have been liberal, 
35,385 quarters having been reported up to Saturday 
evening; this, however, has not increased the 
quantity on sale, as holders have generally given 
directions to land in bond, preferring to take the 
chance of a subsequent reduction in the duty, to 
paying the present rate, (13s. Sd. per quarter). 

House of Commons, July 9. Texas. Mr. O’Con- 
nell wished to put a question, of which he had 
given notice, relative to certain persons who had 
seized a portion of the Mexican territory, calling 
themselves the state of Texas. Were any negotia- 
tions pending between this government and those 
persons for the purpose of recognizing the indepen- 
dence of that state? 

Lord Palmerston stated that an application had 
been made to the government in the early part of 
last year, by persons from Texas, for the purpose 
of knowing whether the government were prepar- 
ing to acknowledge the independence of Texas. 
The answer given to that application was, that the 
general principle of the government was to ac- 
knowledge every state that was de facto indepen- 
dent, but under the circumstances at present exist- 
ing with respect to Texas, they were not prepared 
to adopt that course with respect to it. As it was 
known that our minister at Mexico had successful- 
ly negotiated between France and Mexico, instrue- 
tions had been sent cut to endeavor to effect a 
similar arrangement between Mexico and Texas. 

Mr. O’Connell asked if the communications had 
relation to the slave trade. 

Lord Palmerston said, the communications were 
of a general nature, and did not include any detai! 
of that kind. 

TURKEY. 

London, July 11. We have received by express 
letters from our correspondent in Constantinople to 
the 19th ult. inclusive. ‘They state that in order to 
recover his popularity, which had declined since 
the imposition of a house-tax to provide for the 
expenses of the quarantine establishment, the 
sultan had not only abolished that impost and 
caused the restitution of the sums already paid on 
account of it, but also the monopoly of bread hi- 
therto enjoyed by government. These remissions 
produced joy throughout the Turkish capital. 

The health of the sultan has not improved. 

Our correspondent states (and the statement is 
confirmed by our Paris lettere, as we mention else- 
where) that the representations and the menaces of 
the French government had failed to dissuade the 
suitan from his warlike resolves. The pasha of 





Trebisond marched on the 12th ult. at the head of 





——<——— 

10,000 irregular infantry and 5,000 cavalry, for the 

army. ‘Taner pasha was about returning to Aidin 

to place himself at the head of the troops in that 

rovince, and proceed with them to the Camp at 

conia. The forces put in motion by the Porte 
were estimated at 200,000 men. 

‘The correspondent of the London Times Writes 
from Constantinople under date of 19th July, 

A scene occurred yesterday at the admnira}; 
which has produced much sensation among th, 
frank population, the chief of the navy board 
(Moustapha bey) having, during an interviey 
with the sultan’s ship builder (Mr. Rhodes), use, 
abusive language, which the feelings of an Amey. 
cancould not put up with, the latter raised jj, 

ipe and broke iton the insolent Ottoman’s hea, 
The circumstances of the case having been laid be. 
fore the sultan, every -one is anxiously awaiting 
for his verdict. 


HOLLAND. 

The troops of Holland are quietly taking posses. 
sion of the long disputed territory of Hamburg ang 
Luxemburg, and the large army which has been g 
long kept up by that power on the Belgian froutie, 
is greatly dispersing. 

averpool cotton market, July 8. The market 
throughout the week has been extremely depres. 
sed and to effect sales even tothe extent of the lim. 
ited wants of the trade, a decline of fully 3-8 pa 
lb. has been submitted toin the common and mid. 
dling classes of American, with a still further ye. 
duction on the better qualities. 

The sales amount only to 11,950 bales (includ. 
ing 250 American for export) of which 370 Se 
Island at 203d. to 28d. 2,240 Bowed 7d.to 9d. 2,60) 
Mobile, Alabamma and Tennessee 6 3-4d. to 97-84, 
3,790 New Orleans 6 3-4d to 10 1-2d. The sales to. 
day amount to about 1,500 bags at 1-8d_ to 4d. per |b, 
lower in prices than the quotations of Friday last, 
The market on the whole is exceedingly flat. 

Liverpool colton market, July 9. The cotton 
trade continues very flat, but prices were not lov. 
er. The sales were limited, only 1,000 bags having 
met with purchasers, and the market closed with 
adull tone. 230 Bengal, 41-2 to 5; 100 Surat,4 
5-8 to 5 1-4; 70 Maranham, 8 1-4 to 8 5-8; 40 Car. 
thagena, 5 1-2; 30 Peruvian, 8 3-4; 530 American, 
6 3-8 to 9. 

Liverpool, July5. Cotton. Manufactures cor 
tinue ina very depressed state. Stocks are rapid: 
ly accumulating, and money is extremely searce— 
allof which circumstances naturally tend to pn- 
duce a stagnation in the demand for cotton. The 
business transacted this week was of a very limit 
ed nature, and no sales were effected exceptto 
those in immediate want, although American ¢e- 
scriptions were offered at a decline of 3-8 per Ib 
and 1-4 per Jb. reduction was submitted to onal 
other sorts except Brazils, which maintained las 
Friday’s rates. The entiresales amount to 11,95) 
bags including 50 Surat, and 250 American taken 
for export. The imports amount to 29,769 bags, 
comprising 25,002 American, 631 Brazillian, 20,09) 
Mediterranean and 2,134 East India. 


Liverpool, July 10. Since the date of the above, 
the gloom in the cotton market has increased, avd 
prices have further declined 1-2d. per Ib. The que 
tation for fair Upland is about 7d. and in some mee 
sire nominal—the average business about 1,0! 
bales per day. There are no symptoms of Ly 
provement in the money market. Flour 34s. a 30. 


6d. per bbl. duty paid, and the duty 8s. 2d. per bbl. 


Turpentine 10s. a 11s.2d. per ewt. inferior to prim 
new. The demand for tobacco is nearly suspended, 

Liverpool corn market, July 9th. The wheé 
market (in some degree influenced by the fi 
weather) has been less lively than during the pi 
sent week. There has however been a good stead) 
trade with little or no change in prices. Unile 
States sweet flour has sold in quantity at 34s." 
36s. per bbl. and there has been more enquiry od 
home manufacture at 47s. to 52s. per 280 Ibs.; at . 
day’s market wheat found a fair demand at ful 
prices. 


Manchester, July 10. State of trade. There - 
little more inquiry for yarn yesterday than on ° 
preceding Tuesday, at prices about a farthing fe 
ib. below those which prevailed at that time. i 
prices of cotton having declined more than a vA 
penny during the interval, the position of the sf! : 
hers may be said to be slightly improved; but! 
still far from being satisfactory, as, even 4 
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demand yesterday; and so far as we could le 
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a ; 
‘red, determined to renew it; and a fresh agree- 
ent, to the same effect as before, was very ge- 


yersally acted upon in that neighborhood. 
Antwerp, July 6. Since the last day or two the 
demand for coffee has been more animated, and 
300 bags Brazil were taken for consumption at 29c. 
er half kilo. In sugars nothing doing, all wait- 
ing for the sale at auction which takes place on 
the 9th. Java rice has experienced a slight im- 
provement, but in Carolina nothing took place. 


THE BRITISH QUEEN. 

In the New York Courier and Enquirer we find 
the following account of this magnificent steamer, 
and ber first voyage across the Atlantic. It was 
written by col. Webb, the senior editor of the Cou- 
rier, who returned home in the Queen: 

The Queen sailed from London on the evening 
ofthe 10th, but, owing to the state of the tide, did 
not pass the bar at the mouth of the Thames, until 
the llth, and reached Portsmouth about 5 A. M.on 
the 12th. We left Portsmouth at half-past 12, M. 
blowing a fresh gale from the westward; and with 
the exception of light northerly airs on Friday and 
Saturday—so light, that the velocity of the ship 





sails set twenty-four hours during the passage.— 
The wind has been uniformly “dead ahead,”’ blow- 
ing very fresh atall times,and causing a very heavy 
head sea. At intervals we have had fresh summer 
gales; which, while they have retarded our arrival, 


will you increase her safety and comfort. 

The Queen is indeed a noble ship—one which, 
from her gigantic proportions, may not be compar- 
ed with any other merchant vessel—and capable of 
being made the most comfortable passage ship that 
In her construction and outfit, no ex- 
pense has been spared to render her as perfect as 


een ascertained, itis estimated at about $375,000, 
which includes her furniture and fixtures of every 
kind. Her grand saloon is a beautiful and magui- 
ficent apartment; and the berths connected with it 
are certainly very superior in comfort and conveni- 
ence to any others ever constructed; but then, there 
are only twenty-four in number, and although some 
of those in the forward cabin are tolerably pleasant, 
I can bear witness thatthe fifty or sixty berths in 
the lower saloon, including all aft, except those in 
the grand saloon, are absolutely untnhabitable, and 


ersons having the slightest regard either for their 
ealth or comfort. I am very sorry to be obliged 


noble ship; but the truth is, her sleeping accommo- 
dations are so miserably arranged, that she can only 
accommodate a swall number of persons comforta- 
bly, and she cannot failto be a most unprofitable 
concern, unless those who have control of her 
promptly yield their theoretical opinions to the 
practical demonstrations of her faults in fitting up, 
which this voyage has so clearly made apparent. 

The Great Western made her first voyage to New 
York with her sleeping apartments somewhat si- 
milarly arranged; that is, she had a lower saloon, 
which, like that on board the Queen, was very pro- 
perly denominated “the catacombs;” but she has 
since had a poop deck placed upon her, filled with 
state rooms, which renders her decidedly the most 
comfortable passage ship which England has yet 
sentinto our waters. But the greater size of the 
Queen, her spacious saloon, and the free ventila- 
tion of which she is capable—certainly placed it 
within the power of her owners, to make heras su- 
perior in comfort as sheis in size and splendor, to 
all other steam vessels. To effect this, it is only 
hecessary to construct a poop deck for her compa- 
hion way aft, with a line of state rooms on each 
side, and a promenade both above and below; while, 
Until this alteration is made, she can only accom- 
modate with comfort, about 35 or 40 passengers in 
her after cabin. 

With the exception of her cabin arrangements, 
there can exist no cause of complaint against the 

ueen, when we take into consideration that this is 
her first trip. Her stores were all of the very best 
quality—her wines excellent and in abundance— 
and although the steward’s department is not what 
it should be, there can be no doubt but all the 
‘conveniences which were incidental to a first 
Voyage of such a ship, will now disappear, and the 
internal police be promptly perfected. 

Of capt. Roberts I may, with the greatest safety 
and justice, speak in the highest terms of commen- 
dation. He ig intelligent, gentlemanly and affable; 
and possesses the rare tact of rendering himself 
asreeable to his passengers without in any way en- 





angering his position as master of the ship. This 


is avirtue not always understood, and the want of 
which is justly considered a total disqualification 
for the command of a packet. Captain Roberts is 
also very fortunate in his officers, who, like him, 
are attached to the British navy, gentlemanly in 
their deportment, and thoroughly conversant with 
their duties. 

The British Queen is 1,863 tons burthern, builder’s 
measurement, and upwards of 2,000 tons by cus- 
tom house measurement. Her model is purely 
American, and with a wind—although we have had 
no opportunity of testing—cannot fail to make 
unusually rapid trips across the Atlantic. She is 
more bouyant than was anticipated—that is, her 
cargo, coal, provisions, passengers, &c. &c. did not 
sink her in the water as much as was anticipated; 
and in consequence, since the consumption of some 
seven hundred tons of coal, water and provisions, 
her paddle wheels bave not taken sufficient hold of 
the water, to propel her at a rate equivalent to the 
power of her engines. But this will be remedied 
by taking in a full cargo of several hundred tons of 
iron ballast in New York, previous to her sailing, 
on the first of August, in company with the Great 
Western. No effort will be spared to get her off! 
on that day, and all England are on the qui vive to | 
ascertain which of the magnificent floating palaces ' 
will make the quickest trip home. Large odds are 
offered on the san, 

The managing director of the company, Mr. 
Laird, who drafted her model, and superintended 
her construction, also came passenger in the Queen, 
with a view to examine her working, and to note 
what alteration or improvements may be made in 
her accommodations. Immediately on his return, 
the President of 2,400 tons will be launched; and 
I have no doubt but the experience which will short- 
ly be acquired in the Queen, willenable her owners 
to make her altogether the most commodious and 
agreeable passage ship ever known. 
certain; the company are prepared to expend any 
amount of money which may be required to render 
their vessels perfect in all respects, and with com- 
petent commanders and experienced stewards, 
there can be no doubt of their success. 





The following letter from one of the passengers 
in the British Queen, will be read with interest, 
furnishing as it does a particular notice of each 
day’s progress of this noble vessel in her recent 
voyage across the Atlantic: 

Saturday, July 27th, 1839. 

DEAR srr: Presuming you would be gratified to 
hear a statement of our passage across the Atlantic 
in this beautiful ship, and fearing I may have no 
other spare time than the present, previous to our 
arrival, (which will doubtless be to-morrow), I will 
give you a brief but correct account, before the 
storm of pilots boarding, landing, &c. &c. falls 
upon me. 

We left Portsmouth on the 12th instant, at half 
past 12 o’clock, P. M. with the wind strong from S. 
W. with a head sea, and a thick hazy horizon, en- 
gine making 11 revolutions, until 7, P. M. when 
we increase to 13. 

13th.—Fine clear weather, but wind dead ahead, 
with a long swell from the westward; 14 revolutions; 
lat. 49 34 lon. 5 45—distance 235 miles. 

14th.— Wind W. sinall rain, heavy head sea; 
wind increases towards evening. She rides like a 
Queen, 13 revolutions; lat. 49 54, lon. 11 29—dis- 
tance 218 miles. 

15th.—Strong westerly wind and head sea; run- 
ning 13 revolutions; running gallantly over the bil- 
lows; ships no water; no strain, but proceeds with 
ot ease; lat. 49 23, lon. 15 50—distance 181 
miles. 

16th.— Wind S. W. strong, with a tumbling cross 
sea; thick weathercomingon. Ship behaves nobly 
—rides very majestically, without the least strain. 
12 o’clock, blowing a gale from the westward; 
Queen rides beautifully, and see her, by the mere 
force of steam power, moving on at the rate of 8 
or 9 knots per hour, against wind and sea, is a sight 
worthy of all admiration. 4 P. M. strong head 
wind whistling through the rigging; strong rolling 
sea; only one man at the wheel, so easy does she 
steer; 11 revolutions; lat. 48 56 lon. 21 8—distance 
210 miles. 

17th.—Cloudy, wind fresh N.N. W. dead ahead; 
12 revolutions; sea runs high, but she rides very 
handsomely, and though a strong wind whistles 
through her rigging, it makes no other impression 
upon her than what arises from the increased resist- 
ance she has to overcome. Lat. 48 6, long. 25 4, 
distanee 198 miles. 

18th.—Fine morning; head wind sea, blowin 
fresh. 12 M.; heavy rolling sea from N. whic 
sensibly affected the crockery on the lunch table 


One thing is | q 


friends in London were so kind as to predict. Lat. 
46 56, long. 30 10, dist. 193 miles. 

19th.—Long head sea, wind dead ahead, 13 revo- 
lutions; no sails, but running off finely. Lat. 46 13, 
long. 34 48, dist. 200 miles. 

20th.— Wind ahead, with head sea; blowing fresh; 
going finely against all oppositions; 14 revolutions; 
afternoon, wind increasing, sea rising, ship rolling; 
more empty stomachs than usual; speed reduced to 
9 revolutions; high sea all night. Lat. 45 30, long. 
39 1, dist. 182 miles 

2ist.—Sunday morning. Light clouds, wind fresh 
from N. N. W.; a long rolling sea; no sails, no ob- 
servation to-day; 11 revolutions. Lat. 45 4, long. 
42, dist. 130 miles. 

224.—Wind continues dead ahead, smoother sea, 
cloudy and hazy; 15 revolutions; ship so steady 
and quiet that one hardly knows she is under 
way. 10 o’clock, thick fog; regular cold bank 
weather; steam working expansively, cut off at 
half stroke. Lat. 44 43, long, 16 27, distance 190 
miles. 

23d.—On the banks last night and this morning: 


‘thick rainy weather, wind W.S. W., smooth sea; 


running off finely, 15 revolutions. Lat. 43 40, long. 
51 20, distance 224 miles. y 

24th.—-Wind and long sea from'W. 14 revolutions; 
rain all the morning; 11 o’clock, got an observa- 
tion; sun gleaming occasionally, swell subsiding. 
8 o’clock, 15 revolutions; sea calm; running off 
finely. Lat. 4318, long. 55 50, distance 206 miles. 

25th.— Wind N. set fore-topsail, togallant sail, for 
the first time. 12M. wind freshens; running off 
in beautiful style; revolutions 16 to 18. Lat. 42 23, 
long. 60 30, distance 221 miles. 

26th.—6 o’clock, wind 8. E.; set sail. 7, wind 
hauls to W.; all sails furled. 12, wind W. good 
breeze; revolutions steady, 15. 7 P.M. smooth 
sea; running off gaily and beautifully; no motion, 
uiet as a boat upon the Hudson; lat. 41 14, long. 
65 34, distance 240 miles. 

27th.—A_ beautiful day; very warm; perfectly 
calm in the morning. 10, P. M. fine breeze from 
N. N. W.; trysail and jib set; going off charmingly; 
smooth sea; 16 revolutions; tat. 40 19, lon. 70 39— 
distance 240 miles which make us 158 miles from 
Sandy Hook, which we expect to reach by 4 or 5 
o’clock in the morning, and to be landed speedily 
after the health officer comes on board. I could 
say much in favor of this fine steam ship but she 
speaks for herself. We shall have made the passage, 
against strong head winds and sea, in 15 days and 
12 hours; which under all the circumstances isa 
very capital passage. Sheis a most charming and 
beautiful sea boat, very strong and substantial, and 
as safe a conveyance across the Atlantic as ever 
floated onitsbosom. Iam, with much respect your 
most ob’t servant, J.H.S. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 

There is no gentleman within the circle of our 
acquaintance, personal or public, with whose name 
are associated a greater assortment of unsavory epi- 
thets than my lord Brougham and Vaux has power 
to boast of. Ourable friend of the Toronto Patriot, 
calls him a scoundrel; and other editors, in England 
and elsewhere, are in the habit of decorating him 
with such goodly titles as quack, mountebank, 
drunkard, radical, egotist, humbug, &c. &c. Mean- 
time his lordship goes on after his own fashion, 
mightily enjoying the dust he kicks up, and taking 
an especial pleasure in gently droping the lash of his 
sarcasm upon every body that happens to come 
within reach, no matter of what party in politics, 
science or religion. His latest application of it 
was to the right reverend bench of bishops—whom 
he favored, in the course of a debate on his beer 
bill, with the following left-handed compliment: 

In the course of the discussion, lord Brougham, 
replying to lord Melbourne, (whom he called by 
mistake his ‘‘learned friend,” but, correcting him- 
self, said “God knows he is not my learned, but 
my noble, and on this subject, ignorant friend’’), 
adverted to the thin attendance of members, and 
especially to the absence of the bishops from the 
house on this occasion. 

He was sorry to see, from the aspect of the house, 
that the present critical hour had had the effect of 
sadly thinning their lordships numbers. Their lord- 
ships liked the beer bill little, but they liked re- 
maining in the house after half-past seven o’clock 
less. Their lordships liked to see a good state of 
inorality in the country—the tranquil order of so- 
ciety they dearly loved—it was the very apple of 
their eye; but there was another affection, operat- 
ing upon certain delicate organs in the constitution 
of noble lords still more intimately than those con- 
nected with the peace, order and purity of society 
and reminding them of what had. been called the 
most important event of existence, that of dinner. 





and in the steward’s pa but fortunately she has 
not yet broken her back, which some of our 


(Laughter). “I am glad to find,” said lord Brough- 
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am, turning to the Episcopal bench, “that my ob- 
servation is not confined to the lay lords; it ex- 
tends equally to those who are the appointed guar- 
dians of public morals and virtue. How often have 
I heard the beer houses denounced by the right 
reverend occupants of that bench! There is hardly 
a bishop whom I have not heard imploring your 
lordships from this very place, for God’s sake to 
apply a remedy to that which makes all our preach- 
ing and teaching vain, to reform those nests of 
drunkenness, to remove those plagues. And now 
that I come forward at their instigation—that I 
lend myself as their coadjutor—that I put myself 
as an humble instrument in the hands of the guar- 
dians of morality and religion—but two out of six- 
and-twenty right reverend prelates will sacrifice 
their dinner, their regard to their belly, which is 
their God.” (Laughter.) 

Lord Salisbury rose to order, and the following 
scene ensued. 

Lord Salisbury—‘I move that the noble and 
learned Jord’s words be taken down.” 

Lord Brougham—*T hat they may be taken down 
correctly, I think I had better repeat them. I was 
saying that the bench of bishops—” 

Lord Kenyon—*I rise to order. The moment the 
words are objected to, no time should be lost in 
taking them down.” 

Lord Brougham—‘T am just repeating them, that 
the clerk may be at no loss. The bench of bishops, 
more than all the lay peers of the realm, have ex- 
ines their strong sense of the evil effects of beer 

ouses to the morals of the people under their care; 
and it is chiefly at their instigation that I have 
brought forward a measure as their coadjutor, and 
an humble instrument in their hands, for the pur- 

ose of putting down what they abominate as pre- 
judicial to the morals of the people—” 

The marquis of Salisbury—These are not the 
words.” 

Lord Brougham—*‘Aillow me to finish the sen- 
tence: I am getting on. But I find that the whole 
twenty-six prelates—”’ 

Lord Kenyon—*I rise again to order. A noble 
friend of mine has called the noble and learned 
lord to order, and he must state the reasons why 
he did call him to order.” 

Lord Brougham—*The words must first be taken 
down.” 

Considerable confusion here prevailed in the 
house, two or three noble lords speaking at once; 
which was terminated by the rising of 

Lord Ellenborough, who said, that in point of 
fact the opportunity had now passed. (Shouts of 
‘hear, hear!” from lord Brougham). The rules 
of the house required that the words should be 
token down instanter. 

The marquis of Salisbury hoped the noble and 
learned lord would at least explain his meaning. 

Lord Brougham—*I have no objection to state 
my words. I said that the bench of bishops, at 
whose instigation I have brought forward this mea- 
sure, and in those hands I have been an humble 
tool, out of their great regard for the morals of the 
people, had sacrificed all personal considerations, 
and had attended by two of their body upon the pre- 
sent occasion—(Laughter)—and having the great- 
est veneration for the bench of bishops—(Jaughter) 
—1i felt peculiar pain that no more of them were 
here.” That was all he meant. 


AMERICAN AND BELGIAN RAIL ROADS. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The most complete and intelligent survey of the 
rail roads of the United States which has yet been 
made, we presume, is that which has been made 
during the last eight mouths by a distinguished fo- 
reign engineer and author, F. A. Chevalier de 
Gerstner. This gentleman, after having built the 
first rai] road, and one of the longest, on the conti- 
net of Europe, which has been in operation from 
the year 1832, 130 miles in length, connecting the 
rivers Muldau and Danube, in the government ef 
Austria—and subsequently, in 1836 and 1887, one 
of the most perfect and successful, leading from St. 
Petersburgh to Zarskoe-selo, constructed under the 
immediate patronage of the emperor Nicholas, and 
intended as the commencement of a rail road from 
St. Petersburgh to Moscow, a distance of 420 miles 
—camne to the United States in November last, and 
has, since that time, made a thorough examination 
of the rail roads of the United States—When he 
was in this city some months since, he showed an 
intimate acquaintance with the minutest details of 
the different modes of construction, with the vari- 
ous kinds of machinery, and with the methods of 
management; and in his examination of the differ- 
ent rail roads, some of which he visited repeatedly, 
for the purpose of thorough inquiry inte improve- 
ments of any kind, took notes of the expenses of 
construction, repairs and management—amount of 





business and income—the mode of keeping ac- 
counts, and such other details as would afford to 
his intelligent and discriminating mind, all the light 
which is to be derived from the varied experience 
of the conductors of all these works.—On his re- 
turn to Europe, he will doubtless furnish a report 
of great interestand value. He is now, or recentl 
was, in the western country, where he has printed, 
for the information of his friends in the United 
States, a brief report, embodying a part of the re- 
sults of his investigations upon the American rail 
roads, and comparing them with the results furnish- 
ed in the latest official reports of the system of 
rail roads constructed by the government of Bel- 
gium. These facts are curious, as this is the first 
authentic statement of the kind, embracing any 
considerable number of these works, which has been 
published. 

Mr. de Gerstner states, that after inspecting the 
rail roads between Albany and Lake Erie, he pro- 
ceeded to the eastern states, visited the rail roads of 
Massachusetts, and proceeded thence through New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, to New Orleans, visiting all the rail roads in 
different states. He proceeded thence up the Mis- 
sissippi, and inspected the internal improvements 
of the western states, and was about to proceed to 
examine those of Pennsylvania. He states that he 
had already passed over more than 2,000 miles 
of railroads inthe United States, and had been 
every where received with the greatest kindness. 
The presidents, directors and engineers of the dif- 
ferent rail road lines, had given him not only their 
printed reports, but bad laid before him with the 
greatest liberality their books and accounts, in order 
to give him every kind of information. He says, 
“I fulfil only my duty, when I publicly acknow- 
ledge that such a liberality is only to be found 
amongst a free and enlightened people, where all 
public works are based on the principle of publicity, 
and where secrets do not exist.” We copy from his 
statement the sollowing passages: 

*‘According to the facts collected during my 
travels since my arrival in New York, there are 
now over three thousand miles of rail roads now com- 
pleted and in operation in the United States; 425 
locomotives, of which the greatest number were 
made in this country, run on the several rail roads, 
and I believe up tothe end of 1839, the length of 
| rail roads in the United States nay amount to 4,100 
miles. The capital expended on the rail roads now 
in operation, is about sixty millions of dollars, or 
an average cost of twenty thousand dollars per mile, 
for which sum the rail roads with the buildings, 
have been constructed and the necessary locomo- 
tives and cars bought. 

‘*Several rail roads have been undertaken with in- 
sufficient means, and the shareholders found them- 
selves under the necessity of employing the income 
of the first years in improving the rail road, in 
building engine houses, &c. and purchase loco- 
motives and cars. In consequence of this the 
shareholders got, during that time, no dividends, 
but the rail road still yielded a good income. Other 
rail reads, when finished, ee from five to ten per 
cent. income to the stockholders, others have not 
yet paid any dividends for want of a sufficient 
number of passengers and freight. The average 
result of the rail roads now in operation in the Unit- 
ed States is that they give a yearly interest of five 
and a half per cent. on the capital invested. This 
result must be regarded as very satisfactory, be- 
cause the greatest part of the lines have only been 
a few years in operation. 

‘On all lines there is ayearly increase of at least 
15 to 20 per cent. inthe gross income, so that even 
those lines which do not pay now, will give, in a 
few years, a handsome dividend. According to 
these statements, based on the communications col- 
lected in this country, Ihave no doubt, that the 
large capital invested in rail roads, in the United 
States, will not only produce an incalculable benefit 
to the country but likewise pay the stockholders 
a dividend, which, under good management, by the 
constant progress in population and trade, must 
likewise from year to year increase.”’ 

Mr. de Gerstner having recently received the last 
reports of the Belgian rail roads, proceeds to give 
an abstract of the history and progress of those 
works—of the cost, traffic and revenue, and to 
compare them with the results of his observation 
on the American roads. These works were pro- 
jected by king Leopold, who adopted the enligten- 
ed policy of undertaking a great public work, for 
the encouragement of industry, the employment of 
labor, for strengthening, consolidating and enrich- 
in the country, and to serve as a monument of his 
devotedness to the interest of the state. He or- 
dered the whole country to be surveyed by able 
engineers, the necessary plans and estimates formed, 








a 
and on the Ist of May, 1834, alaw was proclaimea 
for the introduction of a system of rail ruaq, 
through the whole kingdom, in different direction,’ 
to be executed at the expense of the state. Thos, 
rail roads lead to seaports at two points—A ntwe, 
and Ostend—connect with France at two, nal 
with Germany at one—and all unite in one centr 

“The news of the gigantic work” says Mr. de 
Grestner, ‘undertaken by a state, even not yet ac. 
knowledged by the northern powers, and with on| 
four millions of inhabitants, excited the greatest 
surprise in Europe, and few only could conceive the 
great results which this grand project must necesga. 
rily produce on the independence of the nation anq 
ts internal welfare, its commerce and industry; the 
former being the principal aim and the promotion 
of commerce and industry a subordinate one, 4). 
though the great mass of the people were unable to 
comprehend the grand idea of the plan. 

“King Leopold found in his former minister of 
public works, Mr. De Theux, and in his successor, 
Mr. Nothomb, vigorous supporters. The engineers 
were surveying in the swift prosecution of the work, 
andin four years more has been done than was 
expected. The enlightened minister Nothomb pub. 
lished annual reports to the legislative assembly, 
besides other special reports of the progress of the 
works, in which the public in Europe find a rich 
source of experience, not to be met with in any 
report or work on the subject. Europe has to ren. 


der thanks to the king who first realized such a 


grand idea, and to his enlightened minister, who 
judiciously conducted the work, and so liberally 
communicated its results.” 

The whole length of the Belgian rail road, now 
completed, is 159 English miles. Successive parts 
of this connected line have been opened for public 
use from time to time, from May, 1835, to August, 
1838. The cost of these works, including build. 
ings, locomotives, &c. was $34,000,000, which is 
equal to acost of 41,300 dollars per mule. The 
rail road from Brussels to Antwerp—twenty-seven 
miles—consists of a double track. The rest are 
single, and the rail is of a weight of 45 lbs. per yard, 
Additional buildings are yet to be erected, and ad- 
ditional locomotives and cars provided, which will 
probably swell the cost to an avarage of 45,000 dol- 
lars per mile. 

The rates of fare on the Belgian rail roads are 
much lower than on those of England or this coun- 
try. There are classes of passenger cars, all mov- 
ing in the same train, but differing in the degree of 
comfort to the traveller. The rate of fare in each 
of these per mile, foreach passenges, with 44 |bs. 
of baggage, isas follows. In berlines 2 1-3 cents, 
diligences 2 cents; chars a bancs, 1 1-3 cents; 
wagons 4-5 of a cent; for soldiers, only half price 
is paid. The trains perform at an avaraye rate of 
17 Erglish miles per hour, including all stops—and 
from 20 to 25 miles running time. The fare per 
mile, in the three classes of cars on the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail road is 5 cents 4 3-4 cents and 
3 cents. 


The number of passengers in 1837, was 1,384, J 


577, and in 1838, including 56,618 soldiers 2,238,- 
303. The average distance travelled by each pas- 
senger in 1837 was 17 miles, and in 1838, 23 miles. 
The gross income of 1838 was 3,100,833 francs, of 
581,770 dollars, including 162,015 francs for over 
weight of baggage and freight. The expenses of 
the first ten months of 1838, amounted to 1,619,159 
francs. Nearly half the whole length of rail road, 
viz: 70 miles was opened only at different perio#s 
of the vear 1838. It is estimated that the income 
of 1839 will be equal to 5,088,000 fraues, and the 
net income 1,700,000 francs, which is equal to 5 
per cent. on the cost expended—an amount suff 
cient in that country to cover the interest, and 3 
sinking fund of one per cent. 

After giving a mass of other facts, and calcula 
tions in relation to the Belgain rail roads, Mr. de 
Gerstner proceeds to give the following. 
Comparison of the Belgian rail roads with those ™ 

the United States. 

According to table under No. 3, the number © 
passengers during $3 1-2 years, reduced for o 
length of one mile, amounted on the Belgian 1! 
roads to 88,981,763, or at an average per year? 
25,423,361. As the average length of road in 
operation during the whole time was 53.1 miles, ws 
have 478,783 through passengers annually. 
Belgian rail roads are therefore travelled over ™ 
their whole length by nearly 500,000 passengers per 
year. We have now the following camparison: * 

Cost of construction —A mile of rail road en at 
single track, and the necessary buildings and ae 
costs in America 20,000 dollars; in Belgium 41. 
dollars, or more than twice the amount. a 

Tariff—On the American rail roads, a eget 
ger pays at an avarage 5 cents per mile; on 
ger pay & per = . fot 
Belgain rail roads, only 1 cent or five times les* 
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—— 
freight the charge is, in America, at anavarage 7 1-2 
cents per ton per mile. — 
Speed.—On the American rail roads, passengers 
are conveyed with a speed of from 12 to 15 miles 
er hour, stoppages included; on the Belgian roads 
? the rate of 17 miles, or stoppages not inclued, 
at the rate of from 20 to 25 miles. 
Traffic. —There are at an average, 35,000 through 
assengers, and 15,000 tons of goods carried annu- 
ally over the American roads; on the Belgian there 
have been carried per year 478,783 through passen- 
gers, and the transportation of goods only com- 
menced a short time since. 
Gross income.—The same amounts on the Ame- 
rican rail roads, at an avarage per mile and per 


ar, 
‘From 35,000 passengers,at 5cents, $1,750 





From 15,000 tons of goods at 71-2 cts. 1,125 
From mail and contingencies, 200 
Total, $3,075 


On the Belgian rail roads the gross income per 
mile from 478,788 passengers, and the transporta- 
tion of freight amountsto 32,000 francs, or 6,008 
dollars 75 cents per year. 

Expenses per mile of travel.—These amount on 


- the American rail roads to 1 dollar, on the Belgian 
_ roads to 1 dollar 5 cents, or they are the same in 
» both countries. 


Number of passengers per trip.—in Belgium 


_ there were in each train, atan average of 3 1-2 


years, 143 through passengers; on the American 


' roads, a passenger train contains only 40 through 
_ passengers, at an average. 


Number of trips per year.—In dividing 35,000 by 


40 we obtain 875, as the average number of pas- 
_ senger trip per year on the American rail roads ; 


and in dividing 478,783 by 143 we get 3,348, which 


' represents the average number of passenger trains 
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passing annually over the Belgian roads. As at 
the same time the speed on the latter is greater 
than on the American rail roads, it was necessary 
toemploy rails of 45 lbs. per yard, while their 
weight is generally less on the American rail roads. 

Expenses per passenger per mile.—These are in 
Belgium only 0.73 cents, andin America 2 1-2 
cents, or 3 1-2 times more. The reason of it is, 
that the America’: trains contain 3 1-2 times less 
passengers, wh» (ae expenses per train per mile 
are equal in boil: cuuntries. Itis very nearly the 
same fora locomotive to carry 40 or 143 puassen- 
gers in a train. 

Annual current expenses.—I[n America the annu- 
al current expenses for working arail road, are per 
mile, 

For transportation of 35,000 pas- 





sengers, at 2 1-2 cents, $875 
For transportation of 15,000 tons 
of goods, at 6 1-2 cents, 975 
For transportation of the mail 
and other expenses, 100 
Total, $1,950 


Or 63 dollars 41 cents of every 100 dollars gross 
income. On the Belgian rail roads, of every 100 
dollars gross revenue, the expenses are 65 dollars 
59 cents, or per year per mile 3,937 dollars 86 cents. 

Interest on the capital invesied.—In America the 
annual average gross income, per mile of road, 
amounts to 3,075 dollars, the annual current ex- 
penses to 1,950, leaving 1,125 dollars, which, com- 
pared with the cost of a mile of road, (20,000 dol- 
lars) give 5 1-2 per cent. interest. On the rail 
roals in Belgium, the annual gross income per 
mile, is 6,008 dollars 75 cents, the expenses 3,937 
dollars 86 cents, leaving 2,085 dollars 89 cents as 
interest on the cost of 41,300 dollars per mile, or 


> exactly 5 per cent. 





UNIFORM PENNY POSTAGE. 
Rowland Hill has offered the following facts in 
favor of the system of penny postage, recommend- 
ed by him to the British government. 
Facts and estimates as to the wncrease of letters. 
he only point connected with a uniform penny 


_ Postage on which there appears to be any material 


difference of opinion is, as to whether or not the 
revenue will suffer by the proposed reduction. 
The plan will stimulate the increase of letters in 
two ways—first, by the increased facilities of de- 
— of letters; second by the reduction of pos- 
ge. 
Increased facilities. 
Many facts were proved in evidence before the 
Postage committee, which renders it clear that 
even at the same or higher rates of postage, in- 


| ¢reasing the opportunities of despatching letters, 


and the rapidity with which they are transmitted 
aud delivered always increase the number sent. 

- Palmer’s adoption of mail coaches, though ac- 
Companied with repeated advances of postage, in- 


creased the number of letters threefold in twenty 
years. And 

2. The new facilities of transmission afforded by 
the Manchester and Liverpool rail way increased 
the number of letters between the termini nearly 


50 per cent.in six years, postage remaining the 
same. 


3. Although not substantiated before the postage 
committee, it is understood that the recent estab- 
lishment of a morning mail from London to Brigh- 
ton has produced a similar effect. 

4. It appears from the valuable work of M. 
Piron, Sous Derecteur des Postes aux Lettres, thata 
reduction in the time of transmission from Paris 
to Marseilles, from 118 to 68 hours, has doubled 
the number of letters. 


Reduction of postage. 

This is relied upon as by far the most efficient 
cause of increase in the number of letters. 

[thas heen found that the decrease of price in 
any article of general demand, so far from lessen- 
ing the amount of the public expenditure on such 
article, has always increased it. 

“<1. The price of soap, for instance, has recently 
fallen by about one-eighth; the consumption in the 
same time has increased by one-third. ‘Tea, again, 
the price of which, since the opening of the China 
trade, has fallen abuut one-sixth, has increased in 
consumption by almost a half. The consumption 
of silk goods, which subsequently to the year 1823 
have fallen in price by about one-fifth, has more 
than doubled. The consumption of coffee, the 
price of which, subsequently to 1823, has fallen 
about one-fourth, has more than tripled. And the 
consumption of cotton goods, the prices of which, 
during the last twenty years, has fallen by nearly 
one-half, has in the same time been fourfold.” 

{ Post office reform, page 70. 

2. The sale of newspapers for the 12 months 
before the late reduction in stamps was ‘35,576,- 
056* at an average price, say 7d. costing the pub- 
lic 1,037,634 pounds.” 

For the 12 months subsequent to the reduction, 
it was 53,496,207,* at an average price, say of 43d. 
costing the public 1,058,779 pounds. 


the late reduction in the advertisement duty was 


the public 303,000 pounds.” 

It is now ¢-1,670,000, at an average price, say 4s. 
costing the public 334,000 pounds.” 

4. The number of persons paying for admission 
to the tower was,in the 10 months prior to the 
late reduction, “9,508, at 3s. each (including the 
warder’s fee)=1,426 pounds.” 

In the 10 months subsequent to the reduction it 
was ‘37,431, at Is. each==1,871 pounds.” 


The rule established by these facts—viz: that 
the demand for the article increases in a greater 
proportion than the price decreases, so that if 1,000 
are sold at Is. many more than 2,000 would be 
sold at 6d. is, itis believed, without exception.— 
Certainly the article of postage does not furnish 
one. 

“The reduction of the Irish postage rates which 
was made in 1827, was immediately followed by 
a considerable increase in the Irish post office re- 
venue, though precisely to what extent it would be 
difficult to state, owing to a transfer that was made 
at the same time of certain receipts from the Eng- 
lish to the Irish post office revenue. An altera- 
tion was made in the year 1931, which was equi- 
valent to a partial reduction, by exempting the 
correspondence of a portion of the metropolis, 
which had paid the general post rate, from paying 
an additional two penny post rate. Consequent on 
this reduction, though at first attended with some 
loss, the post office revenue was improved to the 
amount of 10,000 pounds a year, instead of their 
being a loss of 20,000 pounds a year, as had been 
expected by the post office. A reduction made in 
1835 on the rates of ship letters has been followed 
by a considerable increase in that branch of the 
revenue.’ { Third report of the select committee on 
postage, page 29. 

Practical effect of reduction to one penny. 

The postage of letters between Edinburgh and 
the adjacent towns and villages was, in 1837, re- 
duced from 2d. to ld. In rather more than a year 
the letters had more than doubled, and were on the 
increase when the last returns were made. 

Postage between Stroud and Nailsworth, in 
Gloucestershire was recently reduced from 4d. to 


*No. 307, session 1838. 

tNo. 184, session 1839. 

tlhe inerease has been from £84,000 to 
116,000 per annum. Vide “first report on pos- 








tage,” page 472. 
| §Third report, abstract page 24. 





; , orf 
**1,010,000,f at an average price, say of 6s. costing | 





1d. The number of letters has already increased 
about sixfold. 


Fuiure gross revenue of the post office. 

There seems, then, no rational ground of fear 
that the gross revenue of the post office will be di- 
minished. 

On the contrary, its increase might be safely 
predicted,even if no other change was contemplat- 
ed than the proposed reduction. But taking the 
proposed additional facilities for the despatch of 
letters into account, the increase of the gross reve- 
nue may, at no distant period, be fairly expected 
to be considerable. Many persons competent to 
form a sound opinion, think such increase will be 
very large. 

Future expenses of the post office. 

The proposed changes will operate partly to in- 
crease, and partly to decrease, the cost of the post 
office. 

The increase will arise out of the additional 
number of letters passing through the post. 

The decrease, chiefly fiom the postage being 
paid in advance by means of stamps. 

The balance will probably be a comparatively 
slight augmentation of expense, which it is confi- 
dently expected will be more than compensated by 
the increase in the customs, excise, &c. produced 
by the stimulus to commerce consequent on the 
cheapness of postage. 

There is, then, no just reason for believing that 
the proposed reduction in postage will at all dimin- 
ish the revenue of the country. _ 

Below I have drawn out an estimate of the 
course which things may probably take alter the 
proposed change, on the supposition of the gross 
revenue remaining the same as at present. I have 
perhaps undervalued some sources of increase, and 
overestimated others. [ do not place much reli- 
ance on the details, but I have great confidence 
that the general resulf will hereafter be found below 
the truth. 


Estimate of the mode in which the required increase 


of general post lellers may be presumed to take 
place. 


From the present letter writing class. 


3. The annual number of advertisements before; Present number of chargeable general post let- 


ters, calls this 1 
Contraband letters, and evasions by writing in 
newspapers, &c. (estimated by many at dou- 
ble the posted letters, but considered it equal 
only) 1 


Total of letters now written 2 

Assume the rate of increase to be only 2 to 1 2 

Estimated return general post letters, from the 
present letter writing class 4 

Invoices—(Estimated by Mr. Cobden, and other 
mercantile men, as equal to the present post 
letterf—say half only), 

Additional printed circulars, catalogues, sinall 
parcels, &c. say 

Letters from numerous classes who may now be 
said not to use the post office at all, say 


b) 
t 


| ots 


Required increase of general post letters to sus- 
tain the general revenue, (vide third report, 
p- 55) 6 
That is to say an addition of five-fold. 


ROWLAND HILL. 
Bayswater, July 1. 


INTERESTING BILL OF MORTALITY. 
‘rom the New York Courier. 

From a statistical report appended to the annual 
return of the coroner, of New York city, Ira B. 
Wheeler, esq. for the year ending December 31, 
1838, we are enabled to glean the following in- 
teresting particulars: “ 
Lotal number of inquests for the year, of which, 








in 
January, there were 42(July, 96 
February, 29| August, 61 
March, 34/September, 49 
April, 87 |October 45 
May, 56|November, 45 
June, 55|December, 54 
Total, 603 
Of this number there were males, 410 
females, 193—-—603 
Of whom were of one year, and under 
six years, males, 46 
females, 36——82 
Of 6, and u:der 12, males, 28 
females, 5 ——33 
Of 12, and under 20, males, 17 
feinales, 4—-—-2] 
Of 20, and under 36, males, 55 
females, 389-——_-94 
Of 30, and under 40, males. 83 
females, 41—— 127 
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Of 40, and under 50, males, 60 
females, 22—--—82 
Of 50, and under 60, males, 35 
females, 8—-——43 
Of 60, and upwards, males, 18° 
females, 8——26 
Age unknown, males, 62 
females, 20——-82 
Still-born, males, 4 
females, 7——ll1 


603 


Causes. By suicide, 55; murder or violent death, 
15; involuntary killing, 6; accidental, 75; causes 
unknown, 164; debility and exhaustion, 14; burned 
and scalded, 24; delirium tremens, 8; strangled and 
suffocated, 11; still-born, 11; drowned, 98; intem- 
perance, 33; visitation of God, 23; drinking cold 
water 7; apoplexy, 54; Total 603. 





Of these were married males, 105 
females, 75-180 
Unmarried males, 19 
females, 90-109 
Whether married unknown, males, 113 
females, 28-141 
In the several wards there were— 
Ist, 49)10th, 20 
2d, 10/11th, 38 
3d, 21/12th, 36 
4th, 38/18th, 34 
5th, 52)14th, 15 
6th, 121/15th, 10 
7th, 45'16th, 41 
8th, 29)17th, 20 
9th, 34 —-603 
Of cases there were, 
In the city prison, 7 
City hospital, 15 


Bellevue, including the almshouse 7 

Insane asylum, 1 

African free school, 1 
—31 


Of suicides there were—males, 31 
females, 55—86 
Of which number there were born in the 
United States, 32 
Germany, 3 
England, 6 
Ireland, , ll 
Other parts of Europe, a 
Manner of their death— 

By hanging, 9 
Poison, : ‘ 30 
Cutting their throats, . 6 
Drowning, ’ , 4 

Of the whole number—there were born 

In the United States, 2709 
England, 35 
Germany, ° ; ° 24 
Scotland, . P ‘ 8 
Ireland, é 140 
Sweeden, 3 
Nova Scotia, 2 
Canada, . ‘ 1 
Spain, ° ° , 1 
Wales, 3 
Italy, 2 
Jamaica, 2 
Unknown, 113-603 





FRONTIER INCIDENTS. 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

An occurrence took place near fort Winnebago, in 
the Wisconsin territory, a short time since, which was 
near involving two powerful tribes in an extermi- 
nating warfare, and will serve to illustrate some 
points in the Indian character, 

The lands of the Menominees adjoin those of the 
Winnebagoes, and these tribes have for years always 
lived not only in peace, but in bonds of friendship 
and intimacy with each other. It happened early in 
May last, that a Menominee, in a druken frolic, 
stabbed a Winnebago, and, what was considered 
extraordinary, was suffered to remain for some hours 
afterwards in the Winnebago camp, and departed 
withont molestation. Io the course of a week or 
two after this transaction, Yellow Thunder, a Win- 
nebago chief of a warlike character, called at fort 
Winnebago, and in an interview with major W. V. 
Cobbs, who comuinanded that post, narrated the oc- 
currence, and stated that he had been selected by 
his people to avenge the murder. He had accord- 
ingly taken with him a band of warriors, and it was 
his intention to carry death and desolation into the 
Menoininee country. His plans appeared to be 
formed with judgment and skill. ‘the Menomi- 
nees at that time resided in several villages, at some 
distance from each other, and the design of Yellow 
Thunder was to fall upon the unsuspecting Meno- 
minees in each village successively, cut them off in 





detail, and thus exterminate this powerful and war- 
like tribe. 

Major Cobbs, who, by long and familiar inter- 
course with the Indians, was well acquainted with 
their character, took prompt and decided, yet pru- 
dent measures for preventing this sanguinary de- 
sign of Yellow Thunder from being carried into ef- 
fect. He hada long talk with him—attempted to 
show him not only the impropriety and injustice of 
such a proceeding, but its impolicy,and expatiated 
on the evil consequences to his people which would 
result from open hostilities with the whites, which 
must inevitably be the case provided his intentions 
were carried into effect. At length he so far pre- 
vailed upon Yellow Thunder as to induce him to 
ont see the execution of his projects of revenge 
until attempts to settle it by other means had failed. 
He immediately sent an express to the head chief of 
the Menominees, who was then sixty miles off, in- 
forming him of the occurrence, and requesting his 
presence immediately at the fort. And in a few 
days, the Menominee chief appeared at fort Winne- 
bago, attended by sixty-five of the chiefs and prin- 
cipal warriors of his nation, completely armed, and 
encamped near the Winnebagoes, under the guns 
of the fort. 

Major Cobbs assured both parties that, if either 
band commenced hostilities, he should open his bat- 
teries upon the aggressor without ceremony, and set 
himself to work in good earnest to heal the difficul- 
ties between them. He was at that time suffering 
from severe indisposition, but he was so fully aware 
of the importance of adopting prompt and decided 
measures, if he would prevent a sanguinary war, 
that he caused himself to be carried to the place of 
council, between the two encampments, where he 
conferred with the chiefs, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with both together, for several days— 
using all his powers to induce the tribes to bury the 
tomahawk. 

The chief of the Winnebagoes was at the outset 
furious for war, and would not patiently listen to 
any proposals for peace. One of the warriors of his 
tribe had been basely murdered, and a dreadful ven- 
geance must follow. On the other hand, the chief 
of the Menominees was, from the commencement, 
anxious for a continuance of peace. He regretted 
the unhappy circumstance which had excited the 
angry and revengeful feelings of the Winnebagoes, 
but was unwilling to surrender the offender, (his 
nephew) to the vengeance of his foes. He said 
that if the Winnebagoes had killed him on the spot, 
when he had perpetrated the crime of which he was 
accused, they would have acted right, and in accor- 
dance with Indian customs, and he would not have 
complained, but, after suffering such an opportuni- 
ty for immediate revenge to escape, they had no 
right to insist upon having the offender placed in 
their hands. For the sake of peace, however, he 
was willing to make some valuable presents to the 
Winnebagoes, which he hoped would have the ef- 
fect of disarming them of their resentment. 

It was with much difficulty that major Cobbs 
could get the Winnebagoes to listen to any over- 
tures of a compromise of this kind. But it happen- 
ed, fortunately, that a case of a similar kind dat vo- 
curred a few years before. Life had been taken in 
a druken affray, and the offended tribe had been in- 
duced to forego their revenge by a rich display of 
valuable presents. This precedent was urged with 
much force by the cominanding officer of the fort, 
and the time was appointed when the final determi- 
nation of the parties was to be made known. 

The major was carried in his chair to the place of 
meeting. The Winnebago chiefs were on one side 
of him, and the Menoiminees on the other. He 
made them an harangue, in which he repeated all 
his arguments in favor of a peaceable termination of 
their difficulties; and he strongly urged upon Yel- 
low Thunder to accept the conditions offered by the 
Menominees, While he was speaking, the wife of 
the Winnebago who had been killed was sitting in 
front of the warriors, weeping bitterly, and sobbing 
as if overwhelmed with a dreadful calamity. When 
the major had finished his remarks, the chief of the 
Menominees arose, and made a speech, in which he 
deeply regretted the difficulty which had taken 
place, and avowed his sincere desire for peace, and 
concluded by ordering presents, consisting of strings 
of wampum, furs, &c. to be brought forward, to the 
value of two orthree hundred dollars, which he of- 
fered to the Winnebagoes as a peace-offering. 

A silence now ensued for a few moments, when 
the desolate widow arose from her recumbent pos- 
ture, and with a firm step walked up to the warrior 
who had killed her husband, and who was standing 
near the principal chief; with aforgiving smile, she 
tendered him her hand, which he took andshook 
heartily; at the same instant the head chiefs advanc- 
ed towards each other, and shook hands and the 
whole body of the Winnebagoes and Menomninees 





: - ———= 
mingled with each other, renewing their former f,. 
miliar intercourse, and exchanging congratulation, 
on the peaceful termination of an affair which, a 
one time, threatened the most sanguinary resy}t, 
The pipe of peace was then smoked, and the tomo. 
hawk was buried with the usual ceremony. Th, 
commanding officer of the post then retired withj, 
the fort, much pleased with the successful results of 
his atttempts at pacification. 





DEATH OF RIDGE. 
Newton county, Mo. June 29, 1839, 

Messrs. Epirors: A bloody tragedy has just 
been acted near the state line, in the Cherokee ja. 
tion, which for brutality, almost beggars descrip. 
tion, and which I give you an account as I have 
been able to Jearn. 

On the 22dinst. about forty half and full blood 
Cherokee Indians came to the house of John Ridge, 
esq. a distinguished Cherokee, and just about day 
nett entered the chamber of Mr. Ridge unperceiy. 
ed by any of the family, and bursted a cap at his 
head, which awoke him, who then saw and felt his 
impending fate, no doubt, and called on his assail. 
ants for mercy. Finding the instrument of death 
which they had presented, failed in its fatal pur. 
pose, they took him out of his bed from beside his 
wife, carried him into the yard, and there butcher. 
ed him in a most savage, brutal manner, by stab. 
bing him inthe body some twenty-seven titmes,— 
They then threw him up in the air as far as they 
could, and when his dying body reached the 
ground, each one stamped upon the body as they 
marched over it by single file, until the last man of 
them had performed his fiendish purpose. This 
tragedy was exccuted in the presence of his wife, 
children and servants. The shock to Mrs. Ridge 
was more than she could bear and she was seized 
with spasms, which threatens her life. 

The party after killing Mr. John Ridge, took up 
the line of march in pursuit of major Ridge, the 
father of J. Ridge, who had the day before started 
with his servant, to visit some friends in Van Bu- 
ren, Arkansas. Report reaches us that the party 
overtook major Ridge in the evening of the 22d, 
and killed him on his horse by shooting him. This 
report is doubtless true. It is also reported that the 
well known Elias Boudinot and col. Bell, and six 
other principal men of the Ridge party, have shar- 
ed the same fate of the unfortunate John Ridge 
and his father. I entertain some doubts as to the 
deaths of those last mentioned persons—but itis 
altogether probable. 

The cause which led to this melancholy event, 
has grown out of the dissatisfaction of perhaps a 
majority of the old Cherokee nation, in opposition 
to the treaty familiarly called the “Ridge treaty” 
and those vther persons said to be killed are some 
of the most prominent men, who with the Ridges, 
and others, concluded the treaty with Mr. Scher- 
merhorn and governor Carroll, a few years since, 
the history of which is well known to your readers. 

The recent congreg«ting of the whole nation,has 
enkindled afresh these old feuds, and they have 
now consummated the threats of killing Ridge for 
some time past made. 

The friends of major Ridge and his son Jobn 
Ridge, have, as I am informed, sworn eternal ven 
geance against some of the head men of the nation 
of the other party. Where these tragedies will end, 
time alone can unfold and determine, John Ridge 
was a gentleman of highly cultivated mind, having 
received a liberal education at one of the colleges 
in Connecticut, where be married a most respecta- 
ble lady, a Miss Northrop of that state. Major 
Ridge and his son were both considered wealthy, 
and were extensively engaged in mercantile busi 
ness. 

Major Ridge was formerly one of the princip’l 
chiefs of bis nation, and a commanded a battalion 
of bis countrymen under general Jackson against 
the Creeks during the last war; and although wn 
lettered was altogether a man of strong and dis: 
criminating mind. His intercourse with the 10 
tellizent and wealthy gave him the appearance of4 
wealthy southernor. ‘He was kind and hospitable 
—was about sixty-five years of age. 

John Ridge was about 37 years of age—he left? 
wife and six children. The death of the A 
Ridges, will long be regretted by their friends a" 
acquaintances. 

It is reported that the U. S. dragoons have beé? 
called to the scene of murder. 

The intercourse with the whites and Cherokee! 
passing to and fro, has not, as yet, been interrup 
ed. Persons having business in the nation and* 
the forts, go as usual, though there is some te™ 
rity at present manifested. foe 

Should any thing further transpire worthy 0! 
tice, I will again write you. Your friend, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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p. S. I sawa gentleman to-day, who confirms 
the report of the death of major Ridge. He was 
killed near the residence of Mr. Evans at the foot 
of Boston Mountain, about 35 mniles from Van Bu- 
ren, Arkansas. He was waylaid and shot from his 
horse. No further account as to Boudinot and col. 


l. 
i postcript in the Ozark Standard of the 9th, 


are have just learned by a gentleman direct from 
Fayetteville, Ark. that the Ridge and Ross parties 
are increasing, and that already each party numbers 
from two to three thousand warriors. 

The Ridge party are represented as the most 
numerous, and as determined to revenge the death 
of their chiefs. 

We learn also that gen. Arbuckle had sent two 
hundred dragoons to demand the murderers of 
Ridge, who was murdered within the limits of this 
state. Also, that he had ordered home the Creeks 
and Senecas who had joined the two hostile par- 
ties, who are said to have obeyed his order. 


NAVAL PROWESS. 

In Cooper’s history of the navy, we find the fol- 
lowing memorable cases of personal prowess, ex- 
hibited by two of our officers during the war with 
Tripoli: 

«No sooner had Mr. Decatur got possession of the 
boat first assailed, than he took her in tow, and bore 
down on the one next to the leeward. Running the 
enemy aboard, as before, he went into him, with most 
of his officers and men. The captain of the Tripoli- 
tan vessel was a large, powerful man, and Mr. Deca- 
tur personally charged him with a pike. The wea- 
pon, however, was seized by the Turk, wrested from 
the hands of the assailant, and turned against its 
owner. The latter parried a thrust, and made a blow 
with his sword at the pike, witha view to cut off its 
head. The sword hit the iron, and broke at the hilt, 
and at the next moment the Turk made another 
thrust. Nothing was left to the gallant Decatur, but 
his arm, with which he so far averted the blow as to 
receive the pike only through the flesh of his breast. 
Pushing the iron from the wound, flesh and all, he 
sprang within the weapon, and grappled his antago- 
nist. The pike fell between the two, and a short 
trial of strength succeeded, in which the Turk pre- 
vailed. As the combatants fell, however, Mr. De- 
catur so far released hiimself as to lie side by side 
with his foe on the deck. 

“The Tripolitan now endeavored to reach his 
poinard, while his hand was firmly held by that of 
his enemy. At this critical instant, when life or 
death depended on a moment well employed, or a 
moment lost, Mr. Decatur drew a small pistol from 
the pocket of his vest, passed the arm that was free 
round the body of the Turk, pointed the muzzle 
in, and then fired. ‘The ball passed entirely through 
the body of the Mussulman, and lodged in the 
clothes of his foe. At the same instant Mr. De- 
catur felt the grasp that had almost smothered him 
relax, and he was liberated. He sprang up, and the 
Tripolitan lay dead at his feet. In such a melee it 
cannot be supposed that the struggle of the two 
leaders would # unnoticed. An enemy raised his 
sabre to cleave the skull of Mr. Decatur while he 
was occupied by his enemy, and a young man of the 
Enterprize’s crew interposed an arm to save him. 
The blow was intercepted, but the limb was severed 
to a bit of skin. A fresh rush was now made 
upon the enemy, who wis overcoine without much 
further resistance. 

. ~ od * * 

In the mean time, Mr, Trippe, in No. 6, the last of 
the three boats that was able to reach the weather di- 
vision, was not idle. Reserving his fire, like the 
others he delivered it with deadly effect, when clos- 
ing, and went on board his enemy in the sinoke. In 
this instance the boats also separated by the shock 
of the collision, leaving Mr. Trippe, with Mr. J. D. 
Henley, and nine men only on board the Tripoli- 
tan. Here too, the commanders singled each other 
out, and asevere personal combat occurred, while 
the work of death was going on aroundthem. The 

urk was young, and of a large athletic form, and 
he soon coinpelled his slighter but more active foe to 
fight with caution. Advancing on Mr. Trippe, he 
would strike a blow, and receive a thrust in return. 
In this manner, he gave the American commander 
no less than eight sabre wounds in the head and two 
in the breast; when making a sudden rush, he struck 
a ninth blow on the head, which brought Mr Trippe 
"pon a knee, Rallying all his forces, ir a desperate 
effort, the latter, who still retained the short pike 
with which he fought, made a thrust that passed 
the weapon through his gigantic adversary, and 
tumbled him on his back. As soon as the Tripoli- 
tan officer fell, the remainder of his people submit- 
ted. The boat taken by Trippe, was one of the 





her men is not positively known, but living and 
dead, thirty-six were found in her, of whom twenty- 
one were either killed or wounded. When it ts re- 
ineinbered that but eleven Americans boarded her, 
the achievement must past for one of the most gal- 
lant on record. 


CRIMINAL OFFENCES. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

The late secretary of this state presented to the 
legislature, at its last session, an interesting report 
on convictions for criminal offences. It is accom- 
panied by statistical tables embracing a variety of 
details, collected with great labor and skillfully di- 
gested. They relate chiefly to the increase of 
crime during the past few years, the nature of the 
offences which have been committed, the age and sex 
of persons charged with high misdemeanors and the 
criminal statistics of this state as compared with 
those of Engiand and France. ate 

During the year 1838 the number of convictions 
fell short of that of 1837 by five, whilst the diminu- 
tion since 1833 is still greater. But the year is dis- 
tinguished for offences against the person. An un- 
usually large number of these are of the most atro- 
cious and violent character. 

The proportion of crimes against the person, ex- 
cluding cases of assault and battery to crimes 
against property, in 1833, was 1 to 8.80; and to all 
other crimes, including crimes against property, 1 
to 12.10. The proportion of crimes against the 
person, including assault and battery, to crimes 
against property, was 1 to 1.96, and to all other 
crimes, including those against property, 1 to 2.66. 

Although the whole nuinber of convictions was 
1,086, the number of persons convicted was but 
1,035. Of this number, there were 973 males, 61 
females; and one corporation indicted for nuisance. 
There were forty-seven crimes committed by males 
who were convicted of other offences, and one fe- 
male was convicted four times of petit larceny. 

The following table exhibits the proportion of 
crimes of the different classes committed by males 
and females, during the year 1838. 





tious at the quarter sessions and assizes in England 
and Wales. These convictions for 1836, amounted 
to 14,771, while the convictions in this state for 
1838, were 1,086. Estimating the population of 
Englanc and Wales at 14,000,000 in 1836, and the 
population of this state at 2,200,000 in 1838, and 
the following proportions result from the compari- 
son: in England and Wales, one conviction to every 
948 inhabitants, and in this state, one to 2,025. 

A greater difficulty exists in comparing the state 
of crimes in this state, with the condition of France 
in respect to crime. If the convictions in France 
before the courts of assize only, are admitted into 
the comparison, it would be greatly to our disadvan- 
tage, as a large number of offences are contained in 
our tables, which in France would be tried before 
the correctional tribunals. On the other hand, if all 
the convictions before the correctional tribunals 
were admitted into the comparison, it would be 
greatly to the disadvantage of France, as many of 
the offences are tried before them, which in this 
state are tried before the police courts, and are not 
included in our tables. Thus the condemnations in 
the courts of assize in France in 1832, were but 
4,657, which to a population of 32,561,463, would 
give one condemnation or conviction to every 6,991 
inhabitants. On the other hand, the convictions 
before the correctionable tribunals, amounted to 
190,440 which, added to the convictions in the 
courts of assize, would give one conviction to every 
166 inhabitants. Of the persons convicted before 
the correctionable tribunals, 5,742 were condemned 
to imprisonment for one year or more, 27,524 fora 
oe term than a year, and 156,791 were punished by 

ne. 

The French tables of 1822, also show the num- 
ber of convictions before the ordinary police courts, 
amounting to 122,695, of which 177,582, were pu- 
nished by fine, and 5,113 by imprisonment. Most of 
these cases were simple violations of police re- 
gulations, among which are those which relate to the 
public safety and health, as obstructing the high- 


. 7 . . o. . . 
ways, racing horses in the interior of inhabited 








Crimes. Males. Females. Proportion. 
Against the person, 283 13 21.34 to 1 
Against property, 536 45 11.92 to 1 
Forgery and offence 

against the currency. 42 0 2 tw0 
Other offences, 159 7 22.71 to 1 
1,021 62 15,70 to 1 


Of the whole number of crimes committed by 
females, 37—more than half, were cases of larceny. 
Of the more heinous offences, four were committed 
by females, viz: one case of arson; one of poisoning, 
with intent to kill; one of attempting to poison; and 
one ef assault, with intent to kill, There is no 
country, of the criminal statistics of which we have 
any knowledge, where the proportion of females 
charged or convicted of crimes, is so small as in this 
state. In England, in 1834, the proportion of males 
to females was 428 to 1; in France, in 1832, 469 to 
1; and in this state, in 1838, as above shown, 1,570 
to l. 

In the first report presented to the legislature in 
relation to convictions for criminal offences, senate 
document of 1837, No. 62, a comparison was insti- 
tuted, in respect to the prevalence of crime between 
this state and some of the principal countries in Eu- 
rope. It was observed in that report, that it was 
extremely difficult to make a direct comparison be- 
tween the tables of different countries, which should 
give an accurate view of the relative prevalence of 
crime within them, in consequence of the different 
classification of offences, aud the differences which 
exist in the administration of their criminal laws. 
The justice of this observation, is strongly illustrat- 
ed by a reference to the same report, to the compa- 
rative state of crime in England and Ireland, greatly 
to the disadvantage of the latter country. The com- 
parison was founded on the tables prepared under 
the authority of the British government; and from 
this comparison it appeared, that there was in the 
year 1835, one conviction in England and Wales, to 
every 675 inhabitants, and in Ireland, one to every 
377. It would appear, however, that the tables for 
Ireland include alarge number of minor offences, 
which are tried before the inferior tribunals in Eng- 
land, and which are not e:nbraced by the English 
tables, so that by comparing the whole number of 
convictions in the two countries, a very different re- 
sult is obtained. ‘Thus, in the year 1836, the whole 
number of convictions in England and Wales, was 
1 to 212 inhabitants—whereas in Ireland, the whole 
number was 1 to 450. In this enumeration, are 
included summary convictions in both countries.— 
We have no means of making a similar comparison 
between this state and England, as the convictions 





before our inferior tribunals are not returned to this 
office. The convictions embraced by our tables 


largest belonging to the bashaw. The number of} may, perhaps, be fairly compared with the convic- 


places, selling adulterated liquors and unwholesome 
food. Among them, however, are cases of riot and 
other offences, which are tried by our higher courts, 
and whick are included in our tables. If the Europe- 
an tables were accompanied with some description 
of the courts, before which offences are tried, the 
extent of their jurisdiction and of their power in 
the infliction of punishment, with a tariff of penal- 
ties, like that contained in the annexed table mark- 
ed H, a more accurate comparison might be institu- 
ted between the different countries of Europe, in 
respect to the state of crime within them as well as 
between those countries and this state. 

It must be manifest from the foregoing facts and 
statements, that it is only in respect to crimes of the 
most atrocious character, that a comparison can be 
instituted, with any chance of obtaining a fair re- 
sult; and that a direct comparison between the ta- 
bles of different countries, will almost always be 
open to the hazard of running out deceptive paral- 
leis. The comparison made in the last annual re- 
port on convictions between this state and England, 
were so full, that itis unnecessary to repeat them. 
At the time that report was made, the secretary of 
state had not been able to obtain the French tables. 
He has since that time, procured those for 1832; and, 
it may not be uninteresting to compare France and 
the state of New York, in respect to crimes of the 
highest degree of atrocity against the person, as the 
comparison can now be inade on authentic data. 


Convictions for In France, In New York, 


in 1832. in 1833, 
Murder, 337 4 
Do. attempts to commit, 19 
Rape, 121 7 
Do. assaults with intent to 
commii, 7 
Infanticide, 43 
Total, 561 37 


In the total number of convictions for murder in 
France, cases of assassination, parricide, and poi- 
soning are included; and in the total number in 
this state, eases of poisoning and attempting to poi- 
son, and assaults with intent to kill are included. 
Even this comparison is not made on exact terms of 
equality. The French tables shows the number of 
accusations, and the number of acquittals and con- 
victions; so that under the head of murder, attempts 
to kill will be found, In like manner, assaults, with 
intent to commit rape, are doubtless placed under 
the head of rape. In our tables they are separated. 
On the other band, under the head of “blessures et 
coups,” in the French tables, there are 30 cases of 
wounds, which resulted in the death of the wounded 
persons, and 73 cases in which they were left in a 
state incapacitating them for labor. 

Such cases, in this state, would be tried in the 
higher courts, and classed under higher denomina- 
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tions of crime. The population of France, in 1832, 
was, as has been already stated 32,561,463 souls. 
Estimating the population of this state, in 1838, at 
2,200,000; and a comparison of the two countries 
in respect to the crimes stated in the above table, 
will give for France 1 to every 58,041 inhabitants; 
and in this state 1 toevery 59,459 inhabitants. The 
proportion of these crimes for the year 1838 in this 
state was, however, unusually large; so that the 
coinparison is between a very unfavorable year in 
this state, witha year in France, which does not as 
is believed, exceed the average of other years. If 
the comparison be between both countries in 1832, 
it will give in France 1 conviction to every 58,041 
inhabitants; and in this state 1 to every 125,000. 

It deserves to be considered, that of the four cases 
of murder committed ‘a this state in the year 1838, 
two were by negroes, and one by a Canadian, who 
had been but a short period in the state. In an able 
work of Mr. Quetelet, on man, referred to in last 
year’s report, the race or origin of the convicted per. 
son is deemed an essential ingredient in the statis- 
tics of crime. Ina state like this, havinga mixed 
population, and attracting from its commercial im- 
portance large numbers of persons from other 
countries, it is of great consequence that our ta- 
bles should show to what extent crimes are com- 
mitted by those who have recently become in- 
habitants of the state, or who are temporarily 
sojourning in it. As was stated in last year’s re- 
port, our tables are exceedingly defective in other 
respects also. They do not show the ages of the 
convicted persons, their habits, or the degree of in- 
struction which they have received. If the county 
clerks were required to furnish such information as 
should be called for by the secretary of state, com- 
plete tables could be prepared with but little trouble, 
and with no additional expense, excepting that of 
printing blanks. 


By the table marked E, it will be perceived that 
the only cases, in which sentence of death was pro- 
nounced, were the four cases of inurder. Three of 
the persons convicted of this crime were executed in 
pursuance of their sentence, and the fourth is in the 
state prison at Sing Sing, his sentence having been 
commuted by the governor for imprisonment for 
life, 





BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
In the house of commons, July 4, the second 
reading of the Canada government bill being moved 
by lord John Russell, 


Sir G. Sinclair commented with severity on the 
vacillating and dilatory course of ininisters, and pro- 
tested against their remaining in office, conscious as 
they must be that they had not the confidence of 
Great Britain, or of her dependencies, and that no 
measure emanating from them could be received 
with respect or cordiality. 


Mr. Hume regretted the determination of minis. 
ters not to follow the recommendations of lord Dur- 
ham. He urged ministers to re-establish local go- 
vernments, and let the colonists know what ground 
they were standing on. 

Mr. O’Connell vindicated the couse of ministers. 
He thought they did right to pause and deliberate 
before they adopted final proceedings. He rejoiced 
to find that they did not intend to pledge the house 
to a union between the upper and lower provinces. 
The materials for such a union were most discor- 
dant, and such a union must press unjustly on some 
considerable portion of the people. Upper Canada 
would not consent to such a union except on terms 
favorable to the interests of that province, which 
inust be most disadvantageous to the inhabitants of 
the lower province. He had seen with deep regret 
this recoinmendation of a union in the otherwise ad- 
mirable report of lord Durham. It would annihilate 
the powers of the French Canadians. The French 
Canadians had been described in that report as 
kind, benevolent, charitable, excellent persons; ex- 
emplary in the performance of their duties; free 
from vice, which was almost unknown among them, 
and what was the result of this eulogium? Why, 
that it was proposed to annihilate thein as a people. 
No reason was given forthis. —— : 

If any thing were done to ore them of their 
fair share in the franchise, [c ieers], they would 
only increase the existing discontent; in fact, they 
would be giving them a legitimate ground for dis- 
content, end instead of ending the controversies at 

resent existing in the colony, it would only tend to 
render them perpetual. (Hear, hear.) It wasa 
fact that in the executive council of Canada there 
was not a single born native of the colony. Every 
one of them had been born in some part of Great 
Britain. Of the legislative council four out of five 
were British subjects. How was it possible, then, 
to conciliate the natives if they were thus excluded 


from all power ind authority? It must be produc- 
tive of jobbing and dissatisfaction in the minds of 
the Canadians. It appeared to him extremely 
doubtful whether it was possible to conciliate that 
colony, but they could never do so, so long as they 
proceeded upon the principle of annihilating the 
French Canadians, ade giving political superiority 
to a race that had no pretensions to it. He would 
conclude by expressing his gratification that the go- 
vernment had not pledged the house to any bill of 
the kind for the present session. [Hear]. 

Mr. Charles Buller disapproved of the course 
adopted. He thought the government should take 
care that no news left England without its being 
known what was to be done with the colonies. 

In his opinion it was the most grievous thing that 
could be conceived to leave a country in perpetual 
doubt as to what was to be done for them. There 
was a general belief growing up in Canada that the 
interests of that colony were utterly neglected, and 
they had a right to think so when month after month 
and session after session passed away without any 
thing being done. From his knowledge of the co- 
lonies he could assure the government that the suc- 
cess of the measure rested with themselves; if the 
people found that they were prepared to carry out 
the union with bona fides, all parties in the colonies 
would rally round them, for they wanted a good and 
strong government. The troubles in Canada had 
arisen because of the uncertainty in which the peo- 
ple had been kept, as for the last ten years the poli- 
cy of all governments had been vacillating. He 
fully believed such was the opinion of the people, 
that it would be very easy to carry out the large 
plan of union suggested and recommended by lord 
Durham, and that with the consent of the whole of 
the legislatures. 

There was one warning which he wished to give 
the noble lord. If he meant not to adopt the union 
of the two provinces, let him say so at once; but, if 
the noble lord wished to have it adopted, he was 
taking a strange course to get the public feeling in 
favor of it. In the first place, the government seem- 
ed anxious that there should be no discussion during 
the present session; and next, all the information 
they had given the house was, that objections ex- 
isted in Upper Canada to the union. The noble 
lord had laid on the table of the house a report from 
the committee of assembly of Upper Canada, im- 
pugning some parts of lord Durham’s report, and 
also some despatches from sir George Arthur, com- 
plaining of other parts of it. 

If the noble lord was anxions that the union 
should be carried, he might have given evidence in 
favor of the union as well as against it. [Hear, 
hear]. The noble lord had given no information as 
{o the mode in which the report of the committee of 
assembly was adopted—that it was kept back till the 
last day of the session—that the session was to have 
been prorogued upon the Thursday, and was kept 
sitting till the Saturday—and that when one-third of 
the reforming members had gone home, this report 
was carried, and the clergy reserve bill proposed and 
carried by one vote. Sirce the report arrived here, 
there had been two elections in Canada, and those 
candidates who were in favor of lord Durham’s re- 
port for the union carried their elections by a very 
large majority. 

There was one thing in the despatches of sir G. 
Arthur which especially ought to have made the 
government very cautious in laying them upon the 
table. Sir G. Arthur had referred to what he con- 
sidered the unfavorable opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by lord Durham as to the execution of two 
individuals, Now, if the government had looked 
to the report of lord Durham, there was nothing in 
it at all justifying the reference of sir G. Arthur; 
for all that lord Durham had said was, that the exe- 
cution of these men had increased the irritation of 
the public mind, and, certainly, hanging people was 
not likely to produce conciliation. Most of the 
facts stated by sir G. Arthur, were utterly and mon- 
strously untrue. 

He (Mr. B.) did not mean to say any thing per- 
sonally offensive, because he did not think that sir 
G. Arthur stated these facts knowing them to be 
false, but he should have inquired, and then he 
would have been convinced that they were not true; 
and he was guilty of great carelessness in having 
without inquiry, stated such things. One circum- 
stance he (Mr. B.) would relate to the house. Sir 
G. Arthur had accused lord Durham of incorrectly 
stating the number of signatures to petitions in fa- 
vor of the two individuals referred to as 30,000, 
allowing them to be only 5,000. Now, a gentleman 
from Upper Canada had called upon him (Mr. B.) 
and informed him that he had presented sir G. Ar- 
thur with one petition alone, the signatures of which 
were more numerous than all those which he had 
acknowledged. What credit, therefore, could be 











| attached to his statements. 





~ —, 

Mr. Leader protested against the union of the 
provinces, or any plan which would have the effect 
of crushing or annihilating the French Canadians 
or of compelling them to sacrifice their feelings 
their laws, their language, or their religion. 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that @ Union 
between the provinces was the principle on which 
the affairs ought to be finally settled. In the meay 
while they ought to furnish the temporary govern. 
ment with the power of encouraging public under. 
takings, and also securing emigration. 

After some further remarks, the bill was read q 
— time, and ordered to be committed on the 

. 





AMERICAN SLAVERS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

We have a volume of official documents, printed 
by order of the British parliament, and containing, 
in part, the correspondence of the British govern. 
ment and its diplomatic and other officers, upon the 
subject of the slave trade—including, also, portions 
of correspondence with other governments—be. 
tween the 2d of February and the 3rd of May of 
the present year. A portion of the volume is de. 
voted to the United States, and of this we lay be. 
fore our readers an abstract: 

The first letter is from lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, enclosing one from commander Kellett, of H, 
B. M. brig Brisk, to rear-admiral Elliott, informing 
him that in July, 1838, he had boarded the schoon- 
er Mary Hopper, of Philadelphia, on the coast of 
Africa, under the American flag, but having on 
board nine passengers, Spaniards and Portuguese, 
with a Spaniard as supercargo, and consigned toa 
notorious slave trader at the Gallinas. Comman- 
der Kellett had no doubt that the brig had Portuguese 
papers, but, as she was under the American flag, he 
did not feel justified in making search for them. 

Next follows a despatch from lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Fox, enclosing a report from H. B. majesty’s 
commissioners at Havanna, by which it appears that 
no less than 19 American vessels were engaged, in 
the year 1838, in carrying on the Cuba slave trade. 

Then a despatch from lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, dated March 22, 1839, including papers re- 
ceivec at the adiniralty, showing that the American 
consul at Havana (Mr. Trist) had affixed his name 
to the papers of vessels about to be employed in the 
slave trade, and had also signed blanic forms, to be 
filled np at pleasure by the persons in command of 
those vessels. 

The papers referred to are— 

1, A despatch from rear admiral Elliott, com- 
mander-in-chief on the African station, to the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty. 

2. A letter from commander Kellett to rear admi- 
ral Elliott, dated Sierra Leone, August 8, 1838, 
stating that he had boarded the Portuguese schoon- 
er Senhora de Bon Viagem, from Havana, and founc 
her papers signed by the American consul at Hava- 
na, with the reason assigned therelor, that there was 
no Portuguese consul at that port. 

3. A list of vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
which had been searched and detained by British 
vessels on the African station, between October Ist 
and December 31st, 1838. Among. these vessels 
was the schooner Conslitucao, under Portuguese 
colors, from Havana, with papers signed by Mr. 
Trist, and also blank papers signed by him, to be 
filled up as occasion might require. She had no 
slaves on board, but slave trons, plank for slave deck, 
large coppers, and other slaving equipments. 

Then comes a letter from lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, with enclosures, the principal of which are: 

1. A letter from lient. com. Birch, of H. B. M. 
brig Wizard, dated off Bahia, 12th November, 1838, 
to commodore Sullivan, stating that on the 16th of 


September he had boarded the schooner Eagle, of 


Baltimore, under American colors and_ paper 
Lieut. Birch, therefore, did not think himself justl- 
fied in seaching her, although it was alledged that 
she had landed slaves to the northward of Babia. 
On the 19th of October following, she sailed for 
Africa. 

2. Another letter from lieut. com. Birch to com- 
modore Sullivan, dated as the former, stating that 
the American brig Dido, of Baltimore, Phillips mas- 
ter, left Havana in March, 1837, with a general 
slave cargo; touched at Port au Prince and Bona 
vista, where the usual sham sale to a Portugues? 
was effected, and Portuguese papers were obtained; 
thence proceeded to the Bight of Benin, and took 
on board five hundred and seventy-five slaves, with 
which she sailed for Bahia. On nearing that pot 
it was seen that H. B. M. sloop of war Sparrow: 
bawk was lying there, upon which the Dido haule 
off, hoisting American colors. The same evening; 
the slaves were landed, the brig put to rights, and 
the next day she came into the harbor or Babi 
under American colors. There was a Portugue® 
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named Manuel, on board, who figured as supercar- 
go when the brig was under American colors, and 
as mnaster when under Portuguese; Phillips, the Ame- 
rican master, then representing himself as super- 
cargo. The Dido was under Portuguese colors on 
the coast of Africa—-under American at Bahia. She 
sailed again for the coast of Africa on the 27th of 
July. One of her crew, James Fox, subsequently 
entered on board the Wizard, and declared his readi- 
ness tomake oath to the facts above stated. He 
had seventy-five dollars a month as wages, and one 
hundred dollars bounty when the slaves were landed. 

g. Another letter from lieut. com. Birch to com- 
modore Sullivan, dated on board the Wizard, off 
Bahia, December 20, 1838, stating that on the 10th 
he boarded the schooner Mary Lushing, of Balti- 
more, Reynolds master, under American colors, 
with a Spanish and Portuguese crew, from the coast 
of Africa, bound for Bahia. It was well known at 
Bahia that she had been sold at Havana for the slave 
trade, retaining her American papers and master. 
She had been to the coast of Africa for slaves, but 
was there so closely watciied by one of the British 
cruisers that, after a stayof some weeks, the at- 
tempt to grt slaves on board was given up, and she 
sailed for Bahia in ballast. She was shortly to sail 
again for Africa. 

The master observed to the boarding officer that, 
if there had been slaves on board, he would not 
have seen the American colors up. 

Then follow two letters from lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Fox, instructing him to call the attention of 
the United States government to the conduct of Mr. 
Trist, in officiating as Portuguese consul at Havana, 
and to urge the necessity either of entering into 
some convention by which British cruisers should 
be enabled to capture slaving vessels under the 
American flag, or of stationing American vessels of 
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the slave trade under that flag. 

Next comes a letter froin sir John Barrow, en- 
closing six others. 

Ist. From lieut. Reeve, of H. B. M. sloop of war 
Lily, announcing the capture of the American brig 
Eagle, sailing under American colors, but with a 
Spanish crew, and her release by the court at Sier- 
ra Leone, because her papers were American. When 
captured she was last from Havana, and was believ- 
ed to be the same vessel formerly reported to the 
admirality under the name of the ‘Tres Amigos, un- 
der Portuguese colors, and employed in the slave 
trade. She was sold at Havana, and Mr. Trist at- 
tested the sale, and granted American papers. Three 
other vessels had been captured and released, under 
like cireurnstances, one of which was subsequently 
recaptured with slaves on board. Lieut. Reeve 
concludes his letter by saying—*‘no other flag but 
the American will be seen on the coast in a shot 
time, for it atfords all the protection a slaver re- 
quires under the existing laws.” 

2d. From rear admiral Elliott to Mr. Wood; from 
which the following are extracts: 

“Several of the slave dealers have declared their 
intention to have an American sailing master in each 
vessel, and American colors; and some have had the 
impudence to assert that the government of the 
United States would not discountenance such prac- 
tices by any act or agreement which could prevent 
such gross abuse of the American flag.” 

“The probable object of using the American flag 
will be to protect the vessels up to the time of the 
cargo being ready for shipment, then to go through 
the farce of selling the vessels to the Portuguse or 
Spaniard But in ease of capture with slaves on 
board, under the American flag, I should beg to 
know what is to be done with the man passing for 
the American captain.” 

“The actual sale of nearly ali the slave vessels in 
question takes place at Havana, where one man is 
engaged to personify an American captain; but they 
Seem very indifferent as to having any pretended 
American papers. The mere flag, in their opinion, 
is sufficient, and as they are also provided with pro- 
pet national flags, they are prepared in case of 
meeting with an American vessel of war.” 

8d. A letter from lieut. Kellett to rear-admiral 
Elliott, dated on board H. B. M. brig Brisk, Sierra 
fone, October 29, 1838, announcing the capture 
of the schooner Mary Ann Cassard, under Ameri- 
Can colors. She belonged to Gilbert Cassard, of 

altimore, and had been sold at Matanzas. She had 
rr: American papers but the roll, which was signed 
P the United States consul at Matanzas. The crew 
nsisted of Spaniards; the master was an English- 
nan but ealled himself an Atnerican. 
te . - From lieut. Kellett to the same, calling at- 

niion to the case of the American schooner, Mary 
pper, above stated. She had Portuguese and 
merican papers—the latter to be used if overhaul- 


4. From captain Popham, of the sloop of war 
Pelican, mentioning the case of the ship Venus of 
Baltimore, an exceedingly fast sailer, which arrived 
at Lagos from Boston, on the 5th of November, 
1838, took in a large cargo of slaves, said so amount 
to 1,150, being protected by the American flag and 
papers while taking the slaves on board, and hoist- 
ing the Portuguese flag when she sailed. The Peli- 
can chased, but could. not overtake her. 

At Lagos the Pelican boarded a large American 
brigantine, discharging a cargo for the purchase of 
slaves. 

Subsequently the Pelican boarded a Portuguese 
slave schooner, on board which was an American 
named Huntington, who had sold the American 
schooner Ontario to a Spaniard at Brass, and was 
going home. The Ontario was protected by the 
American flag, but was subsequently captured by 
the Pelican, being then under Spanish colors, with 
220 slaves on board. She had no papers. The let- 
ter concludes as follows: 


“It has been stated by Spaniards and Portuguese 
slaving on this coast, that, were it not for the active 
co-operation of the Americans, the slave trade would 
materially decline. I do not doubt, from all I hear, 
that the citizens of the United States (generally of 
Baltimore) are more deeply interested in the slave 
trade to Havana and Brazil than is generally sup- 
posed.” 


5. Extract of a letter from rear-adiniral Elliott to 
Mr. Wood, dated February 13, 1839: 

“Of American flags used tor this purpose, there 
are more than twice as many at present on the coast; 
and in so bare-faced a manner do they proceed, that 
some have not even one American to personify the 
captain, but satisfy themselves with furnishing one 
of the crew with a certificate of naturalization for 
the occasion. If her majesty’s ships were at liberty 
to send some of these pretended Americans to the 
United States, and the government of that country 
were to uphold the honor of their flag, by subject- 
ing such lawless felons to prosecution and punish- 
ment, it would soon put an end to the nefarious 
usurpations of their flag by the most notorious slave 
dealers belonging to Spain and Portugal.” 


6. Letter from lieut. Holl to rear-admiral Elliott, 
stating that on the 23d day of January, 1839, he 
boarded a fast new Baltimore schooner, in ballast, 
evidently intended for the slave trade. Crew Spa- 
nish, the captain a Frenchman, naturalized a citizen 
of the United States. American papers. 


RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 
From the New York Evening Post. 
THE PRESIDENT AT HOME. 

Mr. Van Buren was received on Friday, at the 
city of Hudson by his fellow citizens of Columbia 
county with the warmest and most gratifying tokens 
of personal and public regard. With the respect 
which was felt towards him as the firm and daunt- 
less supporter of democralic principles, in ti:nes 
which put his consistency to the severest test, was 
blended the attachment of old neighborhood, the 
feeling of personal friendship, and the kindly recol- 
lection of his private virtues. The discourtesy of 
the municipal authorities of Hudson, who, not satis- 
fied with declining to offer him the usual invitation 
to visit their city, adopted an offensive preamble and 
resolution, which were promulgated, with a view of 
lessening the cordiality of Mr. Van Buren’s recep- 
tion in his native county, had a different effect from 
what was intended. An imimense concourse of 
people, inhabitants of Hudson and other parts of the 
country, assembled to greet his arrival—the toils of 
husbandry, even at this season of great agricultural 
activity, were intermiltted, and the streets of Hud- 
son were thronged as they were never thronged be- 
fore. The New Era of this! morning contains an 
account of the proceedings, by an eye witness, from 
which we extract the following: 


“About one o’clock, the ‘Albany republican artil- 
lery’ accompanied by about an hundred citizens, ar- 
rived, and at the same time, the roar of the artillery 
announced that the president and his escort had ar- 
triveri. Soon the procession approached. First 
came col. Darling, chief marshal, and his aids; then 
his mounted escort, consisting of about 200 young 
men, with blue and white scarfs; the Albany repub- 
lican artillery next, then the president in a barouche, 
accompanied by Messrs. Wiswall, Anable and 
Wescot of the committee of arrangements; the 
committee of arrangements in carriages—a large 
concourse of cilizens on foot, and then an array of 
carriages and wagons which seemed interminable, 
as it wound down the hill which overlooks the city. 
The appearance was truly imposing and grand, and 
far, very far, exceeded any thing which we could 
expect. 

he main street of the city extends back from the 
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cession, in compact order, extended nearly the whole 
distance. Lafayette’s reception is remembered by 
the citizens of Hudson as a parade exceeding any 
thing which had ever been witnessed there, and we 
heard many persons assert that the procession on 
this occasion exceeded the former in iength and 
number of persons. 

The procession moved the whole distance of the 
city and returned up to the court house, where the 
president was received by Rufus Reed, esq. the 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, who 
addressed him as follows: 


Mr. Prestpent: In behalf of the citizens of 
Hudson, I bid you a most cordial welcome to our 
city and county. The deep and thrilling interest 
which your presence excites, cannot be well and 
adequately described, except by referring to the 
cheerful and happy countenances which throng 
around this hall and park, all anxious to express their 
profound respect for the chief magistrate of a great 
and happy nation of freemen. Other eities and vil- 
lages through which you have passed in your jour- 
ney hither, have assemble to pay the homage due to 
your private virtue and eminent public service; but 
we, sir, are moved not by these considerations alone. 
We are impelled also by personal esteem and re- 
spect arising from many years of intimate and friend- 
ly intercourse in your early life. This county claims 
the honor of vour nativity, and the city of Hudson 
ranked you for many years among her eminent and 
highly respected citizens. This was the scene of 
vour early, and [ trust I may be permitted to add, 
brilliant professional career. Among those here as- 
sembled, you will recognize many, very many, of 
your early friends and companions, who, with their 
sons too, have come to express to you feelings flow- 
ing from warm and generous hearts, and to congratu- 
late you on your first visit to your native county 
since your election to the presidency.” 

To which the president replied: 

“I beg of you, sir, and of my fellow citizens who 
are here assembled, to accept my heartfelt acknow- 
ledguments for the very affectionate manner in which 
you have been pleased to welcome this, my first 
visit to my native county, since my election as pre- 
sident of the United States. 


“The topics to which you have adverted are of an 
absorbing nature. They indicate the working of 
just and generous minds, and it requires but few 
words to make them understood. I dare not trust 
inyself, sir, to describe the feelings they have excit- 
ed in my own breast, farther than to say that they 
are cordially, deeply, and sincerely responsive to 
those which you have so kindly and eioquently ex- 
pressed. Let me add, that it is to mea source of 
much pleasure to meet so many of the associates of 
iny youth, and of my maturer years, under cireum- 
stances so truly flattering—a pleasure which is with- 
out alloy, save only the regret experienced from be- 
ing reminded of the loss of many ancient and high- 
ly valued friends, by the appearance of their de- 
scendants here, to do me honor. I am happy in 
finding myself once more in the midst of those with 
whom my career in life commenced, and among 
whoin I may be permitted to close it. In revisiting 
a cily where some of my happiest years were spent, 
and which is associated with so many gratifying re- 
collections, I resolve in mixing familiarly witha 
community for whose prosperity and happiness I 
cherish a solicitude which neither time nor circum- 
stances can efiace.” 


‘The thousands who had assembled in the square 
were then introduced to the president, after which 
he was escorted to his quarters prepared for him at 
the Hudson house. In the evening this elegant and 
commodious hotel was illuminated, and all the youth 
and beauty of Hudson called and were introduced 
to the president.—Their enthusiasm towards the 
distinguished companion of their fathers, was becoin- 
ing and cordial, and the women of that pleasant and 
enthusiastic place seemed determined that nothin 
on their part should be wanting to redeem the hos- 
pitality of the city. For several hours his rooms 
were crowded with anxious and delighted visitors. 
It was a complete turn out of the people of old Co- 
luinbia. All the old patriarehs of the democratic 
party were there. Aiong them, we noticed many 
who commenced their adherence to the democratic 
principles in the days of Jefferson. It wasa proud 
day for the president.—The companions of his youth 
had not forgotten hii or the honor of their country, 
and he here saw how impotent are the machina- 
tions of mere political mercenaries to repress the 
ardor and affections of the people towards a man 
they have voluntarily elevated to the hightest office 
known to the governments of the world. 

It was gratifying, too, to perceive that, maugre 
the efforts of the federal leaders, very many of the 
‘whigs’ of the county united in paying suitable re- 
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condeinn the conduct of the common council, and 
assert that they had left their harvest fields ata 
at a most important period, to show their disappro- 
bation of such proceedings.”’ 

At Kinderhook, Mr. Van Buren’s birth place, 
where he arrived on Saturday, accompanied by the 
Hudson committee of arrangements, the population, 
according to the same account, turned out en masse, 
and the welcome was as enthusiastic and cordial as 
it was possible to imagine. 


From the New York Era. 
THE PRESIDENT AT HUDSON. 

We give to-day an account of the cordial reception of 
Mr. Van Buren in his native county. It was indeed, 
a glorious occasion, gratifying and honorable to him 
and his friends, while it was a mortifying rebuke 
and disgrace to his enemies. The common council 
of Hudson have been inthis matter mere tools in 
the hands of more designing men, who aimed to in- 
sult the president in his own county, and in this 
they were aided from abroad. ‘Their resolutions 
have been and are now placarded in large handbills, 
posted in different parts of this city, with a heading 
of “glorious whig victory!’ Make way for Colum- 
bia! Mr. Van Buren at home.” The “whig” pa- 
pers here and at Albany, have exulted over this evi- 
dence of what they call “patriotism.”” The “whigs” 
in Hudson sent circulars throughout the coun- 
ty, urging their friends to remain at home. 
And notwithstanding all their efforts, his reception 
‘at hoine” was enthusiastic beyond comparison, 
The concourse of the people and the length of the 
procession were unparalleled in that city. Men of 
all parties joined in doing him honor, and they who 
aimed at his disgrace were denounced by their own 
friends, and covered with shame by the assembled 
yeomaury of the county of his birth. 


Hail Columbia!—the president’s reception at home. 

The great pains which have been taken to mar 
the president’s reception in his own county—the 
extraordinary course pursued by the “authorities” 
of the capital of the county—and the praises which 
the federal whig press have so liberally bestowed 
upon that course, created in us some anxiety to wit- 
ness his reception at Hudson, so that we might bear 
true witness. We therefore visited that place on 
Friday last, and witnessed his reception both there 
and at Kinderhook. 

It was apparent, from many things which we 
witnessed at Hudson, as well as here, before and 
since our visit, that the proceedings of the common 
council had been suggested from shvead, and that its 
members had been mere tools in the hands of those 
who designed to disgrace the president in his na- 
tive county. We were therefore the more pleased 
at a reception which was as gratifying as it was un- 
expected; which exceeded our warinest hopes, and 
which inflicted upon the actors in the attempted 
disgrace, rebuke as severe as it was merited. ‘he 
reception of Mr. Van Buren at our city was great, 
but that at Hudson, considering the difference in 
population of the two places, far surpassed. It was 
not a parade of the military, but an assemblage of 
the people—a demonstration of the democracy. 

It was not a reception by the great mass of the 
people of Hudson alone, but by the democracy of 
the whole county, who left their fields in the midst 
of their harvest, and hastened to honor the man 
whose value and merit they well appreciated, and to 
vindicate the honor of their county—to erase the 
stain it had received at the hands of a few intoler- 
ant and short-sighted inen: 

“From her mountains and her plains in troops they 
came.” 

‘The hardy yeomanry—the unpurchasable sons of 
toil, the patriarchs of the party—the companions of 
his youth, all were there, and welcomed him, not 
with the slight and formal shake of the hand, but 
with the cordial and lengthened grasp, and the plea- 
sure-beaming countenance. The thousand anee- 
dotes of his boyhood’s hoine, of which the people 
were constantly ee him, gave an increased 
and absorbing interest to his reception. Old sol- 
diers of the revolution, too feeble to join in the pro- 
cession, yet came miles to see hitn, and seated by 
the way side, added their shouts of welcome. “I 
have,”’ said one, *‘voted the democratic ticket for 40 
years, and I want to live to give him one more vote.” 
“Thirty years ago!” exclaimed another, “he and I 
fought side by side against the federalists, and I will 
never desert him.” ‘He was a plain farmer’s boy 
when I first knew him,” cried a third, “and now, 
boys, see what honesty and industry can make you.” 
Such was the feeling of the old and the young, and 
he may well be proud of his reception in his native 
county. 

The day was fair, but excessively warm. At 
eleven o’clock, a mounted escort of young men as- 
se:nbled in front of Staat’s National hotel, and with 





the committee of arrangements, proceeded to Green- 
port, a distance of four miles, to escort him to the 
city. The streets now began to assume a most ani- 
mated appearance. Wagons from all parts of the 
country were continually arriving, laden with inde- 
pendent citizens. The windows were crowded 
with females, and the streets filled with the expect- 
ing multitude. 

Incidents ut Hudson. We were walking along the 
main street, when we were introduced to an old sol- 
dier of the revolution, who was sitting by the way 
side in the shade. He told us that he was nearly 90 
years old, that he could not walk much, but bad 
crawled out to see a democratic president. More 
than 30 peers ago he gave me my ticket at an elec- 
tion, and we have always voted together since. Af- 
ter the procession had gone by, as we passed the old 
man, he stopped us, and with a hearty shake of the 
hand, a moistened eye and a trembling voice he said, 
‘he saw me—he knew me—he nodded to me, and 
only let me live to see him president once more, 
and then I shall be ready to die.” 

A “whig,”? who had been for years an active and 
servicable man for his party, but who was disgusted 
with the proceedings of the common council, called 
to see the president. As he left him, he exclaimed 
in a loud voice, ‘if I ever vote against him again, 
may my right hand drop off.” 

An old fellow, who was standing in the shade, to 
see the procession pass, and who seemed to be get- 
ting tired, cried out, “Is there no end to it? There 
pave as many passed already as we had at Bunker 

ill.” 

A genitleinan of great respectability, called among 
others to see the president, and their interview was 
truly affecting. ‘fam an old man,” said the gen- 
tleman; “I have passed four score years —I am very 
infirm but I have not yet forgotten, Mr. Van Buren, 
the kindness you did me on such an occasion,” nam- 
ing it. The president begged him not to speak of 
what was a mere trifle. ‘kt was nota trifle to me 
sir. It saved me, when you ran a great hazzard, 
and could gain nothing. I cannot forgetit. I can- 
not expect to live long, but I hope to have yet one 
more chance of showing my gratitude.” 

We overheard a “‘whig”’ say, “what cursed fools 
our folks are! Here they have tried to disgrace the 
president, and the whole county has turned out to 
honor him! Just so they alwaysact. They have 
always been helping him along. I don’t believe in 
such a way of doing things.” 

The ladies in Hudson seemed determined to re- 
deem their city from the stain of inhospitality. 
They filled the windows as the president passed 
along, and in the evening they crowded to see him. 
His drawing room at Washington never was more 
crowded. The wives and daughters of federalists 
came as ready as any. The wife of one of the func- 
tionaries, who desired to prohibit any honor to the 
president, took pains to send one of his clerks to 
join in the procession. One lady sent him a beauti- 
ful bouquet, and the boy who carried it said that he 
was forbidden to tell who sent it; and it was a late 
hour before these inarks of respect ceased. 

The president was reminded by an old gentleman 
who came more than twenty miles to see him, of 
his having successfully defended one of his sons 
from some unjust combination. ‘Poor Joseph,” 
said the old man, “is gone, but I and my two other 
sons yet live to show our gratitude, and we are all 
here.”’ 

A inan wrelchedly maimed, was presented to the 
president, as one who had held fast to his political 
fuith, amid imisfortunes and distress, and poverty 
and temptation. “Such men,” was the reply, ‘‘are 
the safety of the country.” [N. Y. Era. 


Correspondence of the Argus. 
THE PRESIDENT AT KINDERHOOK. 
Kinderhook, July 20, 1839. 

I have witnessed to-day one of the most anima- 
ting and gratifying sights I have ever beheld. It 
was the reception of Mr. Van Buren by the citizens 
of this and the adjoining towns, in this his native 
place. 

To the president, the cordial welcome of his old 
associates, his friends, and many of them his former 
townsmen, who have seen and marked his course 
almost from infancy until this time, upon his first 
visit among them since bis accession to the chief 
iagistracy of this country, must have been as gra 
tifying, as it was irrepressible and almost over- 
whelmed. The good feeling that pervaded the 
community, the eagerness with which preparatiots 
were made for his reception upon a short notice, and 
the enthusiasm which marked the reception, stand 
out in bold characters, and not only proclaim the 
strong confidence we have in the integrity and ta- 
lent, but in the correctness with which he has dis- 
charged the duties of chief magistrate, and his fit- 


ness to contend with such difficulties in future as! 
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may present themselves in the course of his adyj. 
nistration. And who, more competent to form ay, 
opinion of both the man and the statesman, tha, 
those who have been the most familiar with hin 
and have marked his capacity and virtue from ea}, 
life? Surely, with such advantages, they of jj 
men should be the best enabled to decide correctly. 
and of that decision they have this day given public 
evidence, by the more than cordial welcome wit) 
which they have signilized his arrival among us, 
The time when this would occur was not known 
until the previous afternoon. Some few prepara. 
tions had however been made, at a preliminar 
meeting of the inhabitants—such as the appoint. 
ment of committees to act whenever it might take 
place. It having been intimated on Friday, that the 
president would meet them on Saturday, the com. 
mittee of arrangements gave notice, that at about }9 
o'clock he would be received at Glencadia, about 
At 10 o’clock g 
tnounted escort of the field officers of the infantyy 
and cavalry officers was formed in this village, ang 


despatched, together with a carriage for the presi. | 


dent, in which his brother had taken his seat, to the 
place appointed for his reception. 

About half past ten, the citizens on horseback, 
and in carriages, together with the committee, form. 
ed a line under the order of a chief marshal and six 
assistants, and followed the escort. Upon arriving 
at the place designated for the first reception of the 
president, each horseman and carriage wheeled 
about into line, bringing the horseman in front and 
the committee of arrangements in rear, heaving an 
open space for the president with the military es. 
cort in bis rear. Ina short time the president ar. 
rived, accompanied by the committee of arrang- 
ments from Hudson, where he had been so cordiaily 
welcomed the day before. The moment his car. 
riage stopped in sight of the assemblage, he was 
greeted with a cheer which made the welkin ring 


and the adjoining forestresound. The committee of 


arrangements now simply bade him welcome to his 
native place, to which he replied in a few and ap- 
propriate words. His carriage was now placed in 
line as well as the carriages of the committee of ar- 
rangements from Hudson, by whom he was preced- 
ed, the military escort bringing up the rear. The 
whole cavalcade, headed by the marshal and assis- 
tants, next the citizens on horseback, two abreast, 
then the carriages in the order designated, with the 
escort forming a line of more than a mile in length, 
commenced their march for the village. 

Upon approaching it through the prineipal streets, 
the students of the academy and schools, with their 
respective principals and teachers, had taken upa 
position in open line. The horsemen as they came 
up formed upon them, Hkewise in open line, facing 
inwards. The carriages formed in the same order 
as they came up and halted.—The committee of ar- 
rangements, headed by the chief marshal, now eu- 
tered the open space, followed by the president. 
His escort, the committee fromm Hudson, and the ci- 
tizens in carriages followed—thus reversing the first 
order of march so as to bring the horsemen in the 
rear and the president in front. As his carriage 
passed through the lines of students they gave a si- 
multaneous and hearty cheer. The streets were 
thronged with foot passengers. All windows were 

hrown open and filled with the fair, as were also 
balconies and piazzas. The waving of handker- 


‘chiefs and boughs, the greeting of the crowd, the 


enthusiasm which prevailed and in which all par- 
took, the good feeling which was manifest in every 
direction—all united to overwhelm the feelings 
with the strongest emotion. 

The cavalcade, in the order described, passed 


down and through Broad street, turned in the centre 


of the town down State street; from thence into Sy!- 
vester street and up Church street; and when the 
head of the procession again reached Broad streel, 
the horsemen who formed its rear were still passing: 
In the four principal streets therefore, and around 
the largest block of buildings was one dense mass! 


regular and moving order. 


‘When the head of the procession arrived at 
Stranahan’s hotel, and the president’s carriage drove 
up, the feelings of the multitude burst out in tre 
mendous cheerings.—Having taken his position ! 
the balcony in front of the hotel, together with the 
two committees of arrangement, and a crowd ° 
ladies, the president was addressed in presence © 
the assemblage, by the chairman of the committe? 
of arrangements, in an appropriate and feeling m2" 
ner. His reply was one of the most effective #" 
beautiful addresses I have ever heard delivered. 
The justness and propriety of the sentiments, 
pertinency of the language, the grace of the delive 


th the feeling allusion to the scenes he had pass 
lor 


ough from the time he was a youth to the prese®» 


was such that all hearts were melted, and he him 
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No combination of words could do more. The 
simple relation was founded on truth, and its narra- 
tive had. won the hearts of his hearers. At its ter- 
mination there was another burst of feeling inre- 
eated cheers. He now took all by the hand that 
approached him, and exchanged congratulations 
with his old neighbors and friends. When dinner 
was announced he sat down with them at the public 
table. It was, however, understood beforehand that 
there were to be no set speeches nor toasts, but that 
it was to pass Off as the meeting of friends after a 
long and painful separation. Thus has passed off 
the reception by his townsmen of Martin Van Ba- 
ren in his native village, and although language may 
imperfectly pourtray the events of the day, it can 
scarcely do justice to the pleasing emotions which 
the occasion was so well calculated to excite. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CITIZENS OF ALBANY. 
The subjoined is re -Marcy’s address to 
the president in behalf of the citizens of Albany: 
Sir: Your return, after so long an absence, to 
the place where you resided for many years, fto 
rerew, for a brief period, your former social inter- 
' course, is regarded with more than common interest, 
not only by your personal friends, but by a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this city andits vicinity. 
They are desirous to express, ina public manner, 
the sentiments called forth by the occasion; and have 
assigned to me the duty of tendering to you, on their 
behalf a cordial welcome. I shall not attempt to 
‘follow out the train of reflections elicited by your 
visit here at this time; but some of them recur so 
vividly to the mind, that I cannot forbear to make 
' them the subject of a few casual remarks. 
_ The remembrance of fomer intimacies and friend- 
ships is mingled with the recollection of important 
public transactions in which you bore a conspicuous 
part. Here you nassed through some of the me- 
'moriable trials which have attended your career as 
apublic man. Among the vast concourse of your 
‘fellow citizens, here assembled to testify to you their 
“respect, you see some who were associated with you 
»in many of those trials, anda great number who 
» know, from their persoual observation, the charac- 


' ter and magnitude of ig public services while | 


> you were connected with the affairs of the state. 
»- The event which first made you generally known 
' to the citizens of this place, was your appearance 
' here as a member of the legislature, at the com- 
" mencement of the war with Great Britain. In our 
halls of legislation, the policy and course of the ge- 
neral government in relation to that war, were ar- 
" raigned and resisted. In some sense the battles of 
a the country were there fought and won. From 
' thence issued a voice which resounded through the 
nation, and cheered her patriot sons in the most 
gloomy period of that eventful contest. There are 
now here those who well remember, and never can 
e forget the zeal, firmness and ability you then ex- 
i hibited, in vindicating the rights, sustaining the honor 
and calling forth the energies of the country. 
3 Passing from the occurrences of that interesting 
period, we recal to mind your decided approval and 
efficient support of the measure of internal im- 
provement for opening a communication between 
“the western and northern lakes and the Atlantic 
/ocean. The wisdom displayed in adopting a finan- 
“cial system to render the success of the measure 
certain, without even the hazard of oppressing the 
industry of the people by increased taxation, next 
ito the bold conception of the practicability of the 
/Work, deserves our admiration, and reflects great 
) credit upon those who then exerted an important in- 
uence upon our legislative proceedings. 
After this measure was adopted and placed upon 
: such a basis as to ensure success, an important 1m- 
E Py vomentio our political condition was undertaken. 
») the experience of half a century had disclosed de- 
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forefathers, when they renounced their colonial de- 
pendence. A germ of aristocracy had mingled with 
the seeds of liberty which they planted, and it be- 
Fan to produce bitter fruit. To render property in- 
)Violably secure to its possessors, is undoubtedly one 
> *ong the chief benefits to be derived from the insti- 
py tution of governments; but this object can be well 
) tained without making property the souree of ex- 
> clusive civil rights and privileges. Among the im- 
Portant changes nade in our organic law, was the 

= *emoval of the restriction it imposed upon the elec- 
tive franchise. By eradicating this unsound prinei- 

| p ¢ from our constitution, a class of our citizens, who, 
7 € adoption of our present constitution, amounted 
. | thousands, and whose number, in the pro- 
Bitele of society, would have more than proportion- 
:. id increased, was released from a partial disfran. 
“ment, and placed upon an equality, in regard to 
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elects in the constitutional charter, established by our} 


it civil rights, with the more wealthy portion of 


in the progressive advancement of liberal principles, 
and we reier to your able advocacy of this principle 
on that occasion, as one among other causes of the 
kind reception which has every where awaited you 
on your present visit to this state. 

In the course of events you were called to act in 
a public capacity on a large theatre. For some tiine 
previous to being placed in you present situation, 
you took and active and prominent partin conducting 
our national affairs. The majority of the people of 
the United States expressed their approval of your 
public conduct and of your political principles, by 
the highest testimonial they could give—they select- 
ed you for their chief magistrate. 

ou entered upon the duties of that exalted station 
in a critical conjuncture of public affairs. Wisdom, 
firmness:and prudence were required to keep the 
overnment within the sphere of legitimate action 
here is a powerful principle ever at work to pro- 
cure partial legislation. It is the necessary condi- 
tion of things, that what the government bestows as 
a favor upon the few, is directly or indirectly ab- 
stracted from the many. There never was in any 
former period of our history, a more distinct devel- 
opment of this principle, or a stronger temptation 
to yield to it, than that which arose from the unex- 
ampled pecuniary embarrassments of the country 
at the lime of your accession to the presidency. Ad- 
hering with unshaken constancy to the only measure 
which, it was believed, could conduct the nation in 
safety through these embarrasssments, arising from 
the fluctuations of trade, we rejoice to perceive that 
honest doubts, and in some instances, prejudices, 
have already yielded to the course of policy which 
has been pursued, and that the sources of the difficul- 
ties, as well as the efficacy of the remedy, are be- 
coming better understood and more justly appre- 
ciated. 

It is equally a cause of satisfaction to know that 
all the relations of government, both foreign and do- 
inestic, bear arnt § in favor of the wise and pa- 
cific policy, which while it has guarded the rights 
and honor of the nation, has secured to all sections 
of it, even under border excitements of no ordinary 
magnitude, prosperous tranquillity and the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of free government. 

In addressing you in behalf of my fellow citizens, 
[ have not referred to the transactions you were en- 
gaged in, which connected with the political affairs of 
this state, with a design to rekindle the passions 
with which they weie attended. These I would 
gladly leave to the cooling influence of time; but we 
ought not to lose sight of the principles they involv- 
ed, or be unmindful of the services of those who 
contributed in an eminent degree, to conduct them 
to happy issues. Nor have I alluded to the embar- 
rassment which beset your administration at its 
coinmencement, and the policy which was adopted 
in reference to it, with a view to give. in any degree 
a party aspect to our present proceedings. But it 
has been my object to show, by these references, 
that itis the services, the talents and the virtues by 
which the elevated station you occupy is merited, 
rather than the station itself, which interest the feel- 
ings and command the respect of a free people. It 
is these considerations, I think I am warranted in 
saying, reinforced by sentiments of friendship, con- 
tracted in years that are past, and the recollection 
of former social intercourse, which have assembled 
around you at this time, this large concourse of your 
fellow citizens, to greet you with an enthusiastic and 
warin hearted welcome. 

‘Fo which the president replied: 

I render to you, sir, and to this great assemblage 
of my fellow-citizens, the tribute of a grateful heart 
for the multiplied tokens of respect and kindness 
with which you have been pleased to distinguish my 
return to this city, after an absence of considerable 
It would grieve me 
to suppose it possible that the time could ever ar- 
rive, when I should cease to regard them as among 
the proudest trophies of my public life. 

The place where we stand is, as you intimate, 
pregnant with recollections of a stiring character. 
It has been the theatre of public acts and discus- 
sions extending through a long series of years, and 


‘produeing results which are indelibly impressed 


upon the character and condition of the state, and 
will, for generations to come, constitute a most im- 
portant portion of its history. According to the 
parts reaily taken in them by the public men of the 
day, will ultimately be their political destiny. It 
has been so with those who have gone before us—it 
must be so with ourselves, and with those who come 
after us. Deception and delusion may, for a season, 
depress the worthy and elevate the undeserving, 
but the final judgment of this people ae to the ten- 
dency of public measures, and the motives of pub- 
lic men, is alike unerring and inflexible. That my 
own past life should be entitled toso favorable a 





» “eserves to be regarded as a memorable event 


construction in the estimation of one so capable of 


judging, and who has, with much credit to himself 


and usefulness to his country, been a prominent 
actor in many of the transactions referred to, is to 
me a source of great satisfaction. 

I cannot refrain, sir, from availing myself of the 
occasion you have presented, to express the grati- 
fication I have derived from my journey between 
the seat of the general government and that of this 
great state. Itis, I sincerely believe, no exaggera- 
tion to say that the world does not present an equal 
extent of country, possessing in so great a degree 
the true elements of public and private prosperity. 
The innumerable improvements on the face of the 
country, in the condition of the people and the ca- 
pabilities for their still further advancement, which 
are every where seen and felt, and no where more 
apparent than in this time honored city, are sufficient 
to gladden the hearts and excite the gratitude of all 
who witness them. But these great blessings are 
secondary in their importance tothe conviction, 
which I think no intelligent and dispassionate obser- 
ver can resist, of the daily increasing security of 
our inestimable political institutions—institutions to 
which we are chiefly indebted for the accomplish- 
ment of those great objects, and which so promi- 
nently distinguish us from the rest of mankind. 

The leading and only saving feature of the sys- 
tem which those institutions were designed to up- 
hold, undoubtedly are the exclusive management 
and control of public affairs, for their own benefit, 
by the people theinselves, through their immediate, 
temporary and responsible representatives, with a 
total and perpetual exclusion of all orders of dis- 
tinction save only those which private worth and 
services confer. 

It requires but a slight consideration of the sub- 
ject to satisfy us, in how great a degree, a plan of 
government, broadly based upon, and deriving its 
whole aliment from public sentiment, is dependent 
not only for its success, but for its very existence, 
upon the dispositions and intelligence of the great 
masses of which the body politic is composed.— 
When they are either vicious, incompetent or even 
indifferent to the fate of the republic, the problem of 
its dissolution inevitably resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of time only. But in proportion as those masses 
become sensible of their impertance in the gene- 
ral scale, and qualify themselves to act worthily their 
respective parts,—inasmuch as the humblest mem- 
ber of the community regards himself as a portion 
of the state, and an attack upon public order, or 
upon the principles of the government, as an assault 
upon himself, which it is as much his duty to resist 
as would be the invasion of his own domicile—so, 
and to such a degree, may the perpetual sway of 
republican principles among us, be regarded as fixed. 
It is with the great and remarkable advance which 
is making in the public mind upon this vitally im- 
portant point, that I have been particularly struck 
in the extensive and familiar intercourse which it 
has been my happiness to have with iy feilow-citi- 
zens during the last month. No ingenious man, 
with the same facilities of observation, could, I 
think, fail to perceive the increased interest which 
isnow taken in the management of public aflairs 
by the masses of the people—paiticular by such as 
ure denominated the laboring classes—who were 
heretofore comparatively listless upon the subject, 
anxiety with which they seek information, and their 
success in acquiring it. They, fortunately, every 
day become more and more sensible of the great 
truth, that, not possessing like others the means 
(even if they had the disposition to use thein) of 
ministering to sinister influences, and of thus en- 
couraging abuse of power, their only security lies 
in the preservation of a moderate, orderly and con- 
stitulional conduct of public affairs, by which the 
protection of the law over all, shall be equally ex- 
tended. Reasoning and believing thus, they are 
taking an active part in the government of the coun- 
try; not, I sincerely believe, with the slightest desire 
to overturn or to impair, but to uphold, and resist 
abuses in, that system, which was so happily framed 
by our fathers; and the maintenance of which in its 
original purity, is more important to them than to 
almost any other portion of our fellow-citizens. 

The approbation you have been pleased to ex- 
press, sir, for yourself, and for those you represent, 
of iny official conduct as president of the United 
States, is to me peculiarly gratifying. To the diffi- 
cullies of my position you have done no more than 
justice, and it affords me the greatest satisfaction to 
learn from those whose good opinion is second to 
none in my estimation, that those difficulties have 
been rightly met and successfully overcome. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say, sir, how cor- 
dially F reciprocate the assurance of personal regard 
to whick you have in so kind a spirit alluded. My 
estimate of your worth was formed under circum- 
cumstances too trying to be temporary, and will, I 





am persuaded, remain with me through life. 
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CHRONICLE. 

George A. Scherpf, the German importing merchant, 
who sent a letter to the keeper of the New York city 
prison instead of the United States marshal, and then 
miet the wrong person and oifered to bribe him to pro- 
cure certain papers relating to a charge of perjury, up- 
on which he had been arrested some time since, was 
admitted to bail on last Saturday afternoon, and dis- 
charged from prison. 


Copper. It is stated in the Baltimore Chronicle, that 
the recently discovered copper mine in Frederick coun- 
ty, belonging to captain Richard Cole, has been open- 
ed, and a shaft of fifteen feet sunk into the body of the 
bed. The ore appears to be inexhaustible, and equal 
in quality to any in the world. 

The Mississippi valley, that is to say, country drain- 
ed by the Mississippi and its tributaries, has been esti- 
mated at 1,400,000 square miles. Massachusetts has 
a population averaging 82 to the square mile. Were 
the great valley as thickly populated, it would contain 
114,800,000 souls; about seven times the present popu- 
lation of the United States, and one-seventh of the 
probable population of the globe. 

Or at 200 to the square mile, which is the rate of po- 
pulationin Great Britain, the Mississippi valley would 
sustain 230,000,000, nearly three-eights of the entire 
population of the globe. 

The region drained by the Mississippi and its branch- 
es, is ten times as great as the island of Great Britain, 
and in fertility of soil and resources of all kinds, ts un- 
surpassed by any under the sun. Why may it not, in 
a century or less, be inhabited by a hundred millions of 
people? [Cleveland Herald. 


Longevity. There is now living in this county, says 
the Raleigh, N.C. Register, of July 20, aman named 
Arthur Wall, who is 119 years of age, and who is in 
the enjoyment of good health and spirits. There is al- 
so a negro man, supposed to be about 125 years of 
age. 

Illinois. In this state we have little short of half a 
million of inhabitants, nore than 1,300 miles of rail 
roads, over 100 miles of canal in progress, and yet 
there are men living among us, who can recollect the 
time when there was not a single anglo-American in 
Illinois. Among the number of these is colonel Me- 
nard, of Karkaskia, whose name was given to a new 
county by the legislature at itslast session. He saw 
the first steamboat ascend the Mississippi river. ‘That 
improvement brought New Orleans within ten days of 
Illinois, which before was three months distant. He 
will, we hope, yet being in green old age, live to see an 
incident. enite as important—the passage of a locomo- 
tive with its train of cars, from Chicago, to the mouth 
of the Ohio, in 12 hours. [Back Woodsman. 


The Illinois improvement svstem still continues to 
create a great excitementin Lilinois. At a meetin 
held lately in Peoria, strong resolutions were adopte 
recommending its ‘total abandonment,” notwithstand- 
ing the admission that such astep would involve a sa- 
crifice of $4,000,000. 


Richmond flour inspections. The Whig of Tuesday 
says: “We learn from the inspector, that the extraordi- 
nary number of 233,149 barrels and half barrels of all 
qualities, were inspected during the year ending the 
30th of June last. This is the largest number inspect- 
ed for many years, and we believe has only once been 
exceeded.” 


Contracts for new wheat, red and white, deliverable | 


in August, have been made by the Richmond millers 
at $1 10 per bushel. 


The coal shipments. An erroneous impression hav- 
ing been entertained abroad, as to the comparative 
amount of shipments from the different coal regions, 
last year and the present, the Pottsville Journal has 
copied the following statement from the printed report, 
which will place the matter in a correct light. The 
computation is made in round numbers, of the amount 
shipped up to the present time: 








1833. 1839. 
Schuytkill, 157,000 194,000 
Lehigh region, 74,000 88,000 
Lackawana, about 30,000 25,000 
261,000 307,000 
261,000 
Excess of the present year, 46,000 


Salvage at Key West. This half-way house, which 
receives so much of our West India commerce from 
coral rocks and sand banks, has already received this 
year over $75,000 in salvage. As the New York S:ar 
says, it is but a small tax, perhaps, when it is consider- 
ed that, without our wreckers and courts of admiralty, 
ten times the loss might fall on our commerce, without 
adverting to the frauds that might be more easily per- 
petrated under foreign jurisdiction, by intentional ship- 
wrecks, false siatements, collusion, &c. as has happen- 
ed in former years. 


The butchers of Pittsburg and Chambersburgh are 
buying beef cattle at from six to seven dollars the hun- 
dred weight. Calves, sheep and hogs at from five to 
seven cents per pound. 


\* Health of Pensacola. Pensacola, as we learn from 
the Gazette, has a population of 2,300, and not a death 
has occurred in the city about since the Istof April! Is 
there anuther place on the continent that can say as 
much for itself! 





Cumberland road. Major Ogden, who is engaged in 
making a reconnoisance of the route of the Curnber- 
land road from Vandalia to the Mississippi, arrived in 
this city on Saturday evening last and has taken lodg- 
ings at the National hotel. fle left his company about 
20 miles from the city—they also will be here ina few 
days. We are told that it is his purpose to make an 
examination of two routes, one terminating here and 
the other at Alton. We believe it is also made his duty 
to reconnoitre the routes from the Mississippi to the 
city of Jefferson, in this state—and we presume, he 
will make a fall examination of the respective localities 
on either side of the Missouri river. e trust our ci- 
tizens may not be found wanting in furnishing any fa- 
cilitiés which may contribute to a thorough examina- 
tion of both routes. (St. Louis, Mo. Repblican. 


Liberal donation. Thomas W. Williams, esq. of N. 
London, Conn. one of the representatives elect to the 
next congress, has recently given $1,000 to the coloni- 
zation cause. ‘The Missionary, Bible and Tract socie- 
ties have shared his munificence, and continue to doso. 


The seat of government of Llinois has been removed 
to Springfield. The supreme court now in session 
there, has two constitutional questions to decide, viz: 
whether the governor has the power of removing the 
secretary of state at pleasure, and whether unnaturaliz- 
ed foreigners have the right of voting under the consti- 
tutton of the state. 


Virginia manufacturing. The Ettrick cotton factory 
at Petersburg has just declared a half yearly dividend 
of eight per cent. and the Merchants factory, at the 
same place, a half yearly dividend of nine per cent. 


Bunker Hill monument. There appears now to be a 
fair prospect, that the funds necessary for completing 
the monument, estimated at $30,000, together with the 
further sum of $10,000 for grading and fencing the 
grounds, will be speedily raised, and that at no distant 
period the work will be completed. It has been stated 
in some of the papers that $14,000 towards the object 
have been offered by four gentlemen of this city—bro- 
thers. It is stated that $500 have been offered by ano- 
ther gentleman—$1,000 by a third, and $10,000 by a 
gentleman at the south. ‘These liberal contributions 
are offered on the condition that the necessary sum 
shall be obtained to complete this work at once—an ob- 
ject which as we have remarked, there can be little 
doubt will be attained. [Boston Daily Ad. 


The universal Yankee nation. We copy the following 
from the Boston Daily Advertiser of Monday: 


The schooner Gil Blas, Howes, which sailed hence 
about May 2, for Matamoras, arrived out in 27 days 
passage. She carried out a number of New England 
people, as machinists, &c. with machinery, for the es- 
tablishment of a cotton factory in Mexico. There was 
some anxiety felt for her safety, as nothing definite was 
heard of her since her departure, until yesterday. Cap- 
tain Howes writes that he was subjected to heavy fines, 
and the most vexatious proceedings on the part of the 
custom house officers. But by dint of perseveranee, in 
asserting his rights, finally forced their acknowledg- 
ment. The Gil Blas has since arrived at Mobile. 


New wheat. The Rochester Daily Advertiser, of a 
late date, says: New wheat was contracted for in this 
city, on Saturday, at $1 per bushel, and the prospect is, 
that it will be about the average price, for a time, at 
least. Some farmers will.dewbtless think it hard, to be 
obliged to sell their wheat for*one dollar, after having, 
for the past few years, been in the habit of getting one 
dollar and fifty cents to two dollars per bushel. But so 
long as they get two bushels with nearly the same labor, 
and on the same amount of ground that formerly yield- 
ys them but one, they have very little reason to com- 
plain. 


The amount of tolls received on the Miami (Ohio) 
canal during the half year ending on the Ist instant, 
was $22,863, showing an increase of fifty per cent. over 
the tolls received during the corresponding period of 
last year. It is supposed that after the present year the 
canals of Ohio will furnish a nett revenue sufficient to 
pay the interest on the debt which has been contracted 
for their'construction. Indirectly—in the increased va- 
lue of property and of the products which are now sent 
to market at cheap rates—the cost of these works has 
been paid back many times over. 


The Bonaparte family, A Marseilles journal remarks 
that the month of May is fatal to the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon died May 5, 1821; Pauline Borghese, May 
10, 1825; cardinal Ferch, May 13, 1839; Caroline Bo- 
naparte, May 18, 1839. By the death of this last lady 
there is now no surviving sister Of Napoleon. His liv- 
ing brothers are Joseph, the eldest of the family, Louis, 
Lucien and Jerome. The three sisters of Napoleon 
were Eliza, Pauline and Caroline, (Murat’s widow), 
who took the name of countess of Laponi, as the ana- 
gram of Napoli, and a remembrance of her past great- 
ness. 


Slavery in Towa territory. The first business session 
of the ng court of the territory, was held in Bur- 
lington the first week in July. The court decided that 
slavery was contrary to the laws of the territory, and 
that a slave taken there to work in the mines and per- 
mitted to hire his own time, gained thereby a right to 
his freedom. 


* Twenty-five hundred laborers are wanted on the 
Wabash and Erie canal, at the rate of one dollar 
twelve and a half cents per day. 





a — 

The Louisville Gazette, of the 16th instant, unde; th 
head of “quick transportation,” saysi “A gentlema, 
of this “7 sent recently to England for soriie shrube 
lants and flower seed; his letter was received by his 
ew York correspondent on the 20th of April. The 
shrubs, plants and seeds were purehased in London a 
the 17th of May, and they are now set out and actual 
ly growing in a Louisville garden.” 


The Boston Times seems to doubt the extent of the 
law practice of the distinguished Prentiss, of Misgis, 
sippi. e know that he has now on hand, besides 
other suits, four, for which the fees are $10,000 eac) 

[N. Y. Siar, 


Carriages in Paris. Great complaints are makip 
in Paris of the crowds of vehicles which block up th, 
streets. This is not surprising, for while in 1815 ther. 
were only fifteen thousand in Paris, the number is now 

uadrupled, being no less than sixty-one thousand jy 

838, viz: cabriolets, hackney coaches, diligences anq 
omnibuses, twenty thousand; carts, &c. thirty-cigh; 
thousand; private and livery carriages, six thousand. 


Sylvester’s (New York) Reporter, of the 8th instan; 
says: “The Iron Mountain rail road company of Mis. 
souri, has disposed ef six hundred thousand dollars of 
its stock to an agent of the Messrs. Rothschilds, of this 
city. The company can have any amount of money 
they require to carry the works into operation from the 
same source at 5 percent. The quality of the iron js 
to be examined by two manufacturers of the article 
from New York and Baltimore, now on their way to 
the iron region. 


Two hundred thousand dollars damages are claimed 
by the heirs of Mr. Steel, recently killed on the Phila. 
delphia and Trenton rail road. 


Historical facts. In Barker’s collections of Massa. 
chusetts historical facts, oceurs the following: 

“In the account of Barnstable. we meet with two sip. 
gular facts. Itis stated that the West Barnstable church 
is the first Independent Congregational church of that 
name in the world! It was organized in England 
1616, by Henry Jacob, who, after preaching eight years, 
fled from persecution to Virginia, where he died.” The 
second minister, rev. John Lothrop, with forty-two of 
his church, were apprebended and imprisoned. Jn two 
years, on promise to leave the country, he was liberat. 
ed, and came to New England, and finally settled a 
Barnstable in 1639. A large rock is said to be near 
the place where the first public meetings were held. |: 
is another singular fact, that the first Baptist church in 
England, of that name, sprang from the first Congre. 

ational church in West Barnstable. One of the mem- 

ers while in England, brought a child to be rebaptised. 
This was refused, and on mature consideration, a large 
majorzty of the church voted against the innovation— 
The few who desired the rebaptism withdrew, and thus 
originated the denomination calied Baptists.” 


The machine shop of Mr. William Norris, the cele 
brated manufacturer of locomotives, was destroyed by 
fire on the 20th ult. The U.S. Gazette thus notices his 
liberality to two of the fire companies which were pre 
sent on the occasion: 


“We mentioned briefly, yesterday, that a generous 
individual had given the Schuylkill hose company fify 
dollars; and have since learned that we did not give 
Mr. Norris credit for all his liberality. He also pre 
sented to the Good Will engine company the like sum. 
The reason for selecting these companies is, that they 
remained until after daylight to secure, if necessary, the 
premises of that gentleman from injury. Mr. Rush als) 
gave the last named company twenty-five dollars. 


Doings in high life. Looking over a London paper, 
among the law reports, we found that a rule nisi for a0 
attachment was granted against lord John Russell, for 
some alleged contempt of court; that another, for some: 
thing else, was applied for against the marquis of Nor 
manby; and that Daniel O’Connell was brought up it’ 
withholding a letter that had been entrusted to him by 
one of his clients, and which he retained because ! 
would be highly important to him, he said, in his acti 
for slander against lord Normanby. [N. Y. Com. Ad 


The following, from the New York Express, will et 
able our readers to form some estimate of the expenses 
incurred in the publication of a daily paper, to 
promptly met at the expiration of each week—to say 
thing about paper, ink, wear and tear of type, ren’ 
&c. &c. 
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Capitol of Ohio. The corner stone of the new cr 
tol of Ohio was laid at Columbus, on the 4th July. * 
appropriate ceremonies. 
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